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“Come On Over” 


‘The bunch is here. And we’re simply dancing our 
heads off. .. What? ... Didn’t you know? We have a 
Columbia Grafonola.’’ 


Parties fairly give themselves when you have a Columbia 
Grafonola. There’s never a pause in the merriment to 
rush over and stop the motor, because the Columbia 
Grafonola has the exc/usrve Columbia Non Set Automatic 
Stop. Nothing to move or set or measure. Never stops 
before it should. Always stops at the very end. You can 
dance to the very last note of every record. 


On Columbia Records you’ll always find the latest 
dance hits played by the best dance organizations, because 
the best in the country make records for Columbia 
exclusively. 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models from 
$30 up; Period Designs from $335 up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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A Few Exclusive 
Columbia Dance 
- Organizations 


Art Hickman’s Orchestra 

Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band 

Prince’s Dance Orchestra 

Columbia Saxophone 
Sextette 

The Happy Six 

Sherbo’s Orchestra 

Sweatman’s Jazz Band 

Columbia Orchestra 

Paul Biese’s College Inn 
Orchestra 

Paul Biese Trio 
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BREEDING AND SELECTING SEED CORN 


By CHARLES D. KIRKPATRICK 


A’ THE 1912 corn show held in 
4 onnection with the Ames Short 


Course, I bought the first prize bushel. 
Thi xhibit was grown by a breeder 
whi few years before had bought 
back his grand champion single ear 
t $150. These ears were from a pure 
strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent. The six 
or seven acres planted with them av- 
eraged upwards of fifteen bushels 


per acre than my home variety, 
whing the first year one hundred 
} as dividends on the new in- 
vestment. 
! hope of continuing this new 
ndard of production, I set about 
ow testing, following the plan 
{| in the Ohio Experiment Station bulletin 
No, 44. The first ear-to-row test was with twenty 
ears. During the half dozen years since then, the 
ave been extended until this past spring the 
‘ ; four times larger than the initial one. 
In February and March these eighty ears for 
the 1920 test were selected, labeled, and numbered. 


One le of each ear was shelled into a small paper 
bag v h was labeled with a corresponding num- 
| he remnant of the ear and cob were care- 
ful id away for future use should occasion re- 


ay these eighty paper bags were taken to 
for planting. The place selected for the 





are usually taller and better yielding 
than the rest of the field, it is a com 
mon assumption that the stalk should 
be coarse. In so far as the extra 
leaves are useful in the processes of 
plant nutrition and in so far as the 
size of the stem is an indication of 
strength these are undoubtedly de 
sirable. However, big stalks some- 
times produce little ears and in some 
of my test rows I have secured high 
vields from small stalks. The _ best 
field | have ever raised on Walden 
Farm was a surprise to the huskers 
because there is nothing conspicuous 
about three medium ears on three or- 





so the last field must be delayed till the last of May. 
Last spring it was impossible to start the planter 
till the fifteenth. And at the latter end of the sea 
son frost must always be reckoned with. When 1] 
am comparing the produce of two test rows one of 
which is drier than the other I ask myself this 
question, “What if this immature row were an en- 
tire field?” Then I recall the experience in 1917 
and choose the sound corn. 

I have found in the ear-to-row tests many indi- 
vidual characteristics which if properly developed 
might improve the vield without sacrificing ma- 
turity. Some ears when tested for germination 
have five or six vigorous brace roots on every 
grain. And these ears have been better than the 


dinary stalks at every hill. 

Some test rows are singularly free from disease 
This may be due to some hereditary resistance, or 
it may be simply a fortunate freedom from contam- 
ination by contact with unhealthy neighbors Bro- 
ken stalks, broken ear shanks and barrenness are 
frequently the result of an infection with any one of 
the fungus growths which are called smut. 

Two years ago the Purdue Experiment Station an- 
nounced that an examination of the kernels in 2 
germination test when the sprouts are two to four 
inches long would ordinarily discover the presence 
of these diseases Acting upon that suggestion I 
have been discarding thirty to forty per cent of the 
seed ears intended for general field planting. Black 
or mouldy grains at the tip of the ear are a further 

indication of disease. I have noticed that the 





test the center of a thirty-acre field which had 
be fall plowed and which was very uniform 
age and fertility. When the planter 
was ready to begin the test rows, the boxes 
we emptied, a bag poured into each and the 


team ven ten rods. Again the boxes were 


emptied and other bags used. Thus eight dif- 
ferent test rows end to end made an eighty- 
rod row across the field and the eighty tests 
occuy an acre. 

Aft the second cultivation, when the 
corn about knee high, all the test rows 
were thinned to a uniform stand of two 
stalk per hill. These ten-rod test rows 
wert ked early in October. The produce 
of ea was spread out on an open grassy 
place d each lot sorted into sub groups 


oi nd, immature, deformed, and _ small 
¢ I inspection it was possible to elim- 

t of the unworthy test rows. © The 
best t were then taken to the attic, weighed 
nd stored separately to await further com- 





High yielding corn cuts down production costs. 
One of the most profitable pieces of work that 
any corn belt farmer can do is to begin breeding 
for higher yield. Charles D. Kirkpatrick started 
doing this several years ago on his farm in Keokuk 
county, lowa. He describes his methods in this 
article. Kirkpatrick knows what he is talking 
about. His yield records prove that. He won 
the Pearson trophy for 1918 for the highest acre 
yield in lowa and placed in the yield contest last 
year in both the southern and south-central divi- 
sions of the state. His corn ranked second in the 
southern division. He proves his faith in his own 
ideas by putting them into practice yearly on from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred acres of 
corn land. 


grains with extra vigorous brace roots in the 
germination test usually are from pertectly 
clean ears. 

In this study of improved 
yield and maturity, I have been puzzled at 
one disconcerting fact. Beginning with 
show type, which was also a good yielder, 1 
have been led by the ear-to-row test 
from the deep-grained, rough-dented, cylin- 
drical ear to a smaller, smoother, and more 
pointed ear. Three 
corn show the judge after looking over a lot 
of my seed advised me to discard it and b 
gin over with a purchase of decent looking 
ears. That very seed the next season pro- 


breeding for 


away 


vears ago at a_ local 


duced ninety bushels per acre in the open 
field. And in comparison with some _ partic- 
ularly handsome show corn that I bought from 
in under a blue ribbon came thru the ear-to-row 
test at the rate of less than sixty bushels per- 








By t procedure, two or three desirable parent 
been discovered each year. The follow- 
ng their remnant ears which had been 
helled have then been planted in a garden 
alternate rows have been detasseled in 
{ ated patch to insure cross fertilization. The 
ed has been sufficient to plant one field 
\ produces the general seed. 
in accurate comparison of test rows and 
the tion of seed ears involves several con- 
‘erations which ought to be studied in detail. Any 
{scussion of yield necessarily incly 7es the limiting 
factor of maturity. I am not content to have my 
» depend upon too narrow a margin of 
I have been planting one hundred 
o two hundred acres with one planter, 


+ 








average in the yield tests. I am not sure whether 
an extensive root system is the cause or effect of 
the ability to yield well, but it stands to reason that 
the part of the plant feeding below ground has as 
much to do with making an ear as the stalk and 
leaves with which we are more familiar. 

During the summer some test rows may be no- 
ticeably thrifty. In so far as this is an indication 
of good health and ample nourishment a rapid 
growing stalk may influence yield. This year I 
noted one test row which was distinctly larger 
than its neighbors in July and it outdistanced them 
in yield and maturity. On the other hand, a row 
that was slow in July proved to be a fairly accepta- 
ble producer at husking time. 

Because the stalks growing about old straw piles 





acre, 

The best yielding parent ear in the test this sea- 
son produced a medium sized ear on every stalk. 
These offspring ears were mostly nine to nine and 
one-half inches long and weighed thirteen or four- 
teen ounces. They taper markedly; the kernels are 
dimple dented and almost flinty in texture. This 
type would be rejected in any corn show and there 
is no demand for it in the commercial seed trade. 

From my standpoint as a grower of hog feed 
I am more anxious to breed the nubbins into re- 
spectable ears, rather than make up for them by 
obtaining a sprinkling of extra large and heavy 
ears. It may be the work of Reid and the more re 
cent breeders resulted in improvement because they 
instinctively eliminated diseased and unproductive 
strains, rather than a particular type of ear. 
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Corn Reserves and Corn Acreage 
THE mildest winter in forty ye 


following 


the largest corn crop in the history of 
suntry, combined with a moderate short- 

gy yi tive stock or Tk d, has re sulted in tre- 
mendous corn reserves. The Department of 
Agriculture on Mat S reports corn reserves 
f the United States as a whole amounting to 


1,572,000,000 bushels, as compared with a ten 


year average of 1,021,000,000 bushels. No 
other year comes even as close as 200,000,000 
bushels to the tremendous reserves of this year, 
The farmers of the United States have 550,- 
000,000 more bushels of corn on hand this 


spring than is custom ry at this time of year. 


There is just one thing to do under a sit- 


uation of this sort and that is to reduce the 
an extent that by March 


corn acreage to suc h 


of 1922 we shall have only our normal carry 
over of about 1,100,000,000 bushels. Last 
vear there were 105,000,000 acres of corn in 


the United States. if we have 
mal season 90,000,000 


crop of about 2.5840,000.000 bushels, 


This year a nor- 


acres should give us a 
and this. 


combined with our 550,000,000 surplus bush- 


els. should give us a total equivalent to our 
ordinary bumper crop, 


In Iowa the situation is even worse than 

large. The farm reserves of corn 
as reported by the Department of Agri ulture 
on March 8 was 265,000,000 bushe Is, as com 
AVETAL' of 187,000,000 
128,000,000 bushels 


equiva- 


the nation al 


pared with a ten year 
bushels. The se 
which Towa has 
lent to 
If fowa farmers, therefore, 
same fundamental 
United States Steel Corporation, the American 


surplus 
above the normal are 
about one-third of [owa’s normal crop. 
are to exhibit the 

wisdom as the 


busine Ss 


Woolen Mills, et al. the corn acreage this 
year should cert uinly be reduced from 10,000,- 
O00 acres to 7.000.000 acres. The average 


Towa quarter section farmer who grows forty 


acres of corn should grow only thi rty acres. 
Now there is nothing radiec: al about this. On 
the contrary there would be something radi- 
eally wrong with us if we failed to call atten- 
tio of our Fe Ter s TO th very critical situa- 
tion. We have the most tremendous surplus 
of corn in history and it would be folly to go 
ah 1 thi ’ d make plans for producing 
ail if Ws Ve roa the pl ( } il ing 
i! normal unount of corn Human labor 


: . , 
isn’t needed as bad Vv night now in the produc- 


production of other 
This is illustrated very foreibly 
at less than 


commodities gen- 


tion of corn as it is in the 
commodities, 
by the fact t] mat corn 


the pre Weal 


is how se lling 


orm il, wh reins 


erally a selling for fully 50 per cent above 
the pr r normal. It is illustrated again 
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ie the fact that farmers feel that ak: can 
afford to pay their labor this coming year only 
about 30 per cent above the pre-war normal, 
New York factories and railroads are 
still paying twice the pre-war normal. 

If the decreases 
his corn acreage by five or what 
shall he do with them? The easiest thing is to 

oats and seed clover. If this plan 
generally, there will be 
surplus of oats that oats will continue 
In many 
as well to seed to clover 
oats. In still other 

splendid plan to put a 
attention on this five or ten acre 
and manuring and 


“ he reas 


average corn belt farmer 


ten acres 
plant more 
is followed however, 
such 
to sell far below cost of production. 
cases it will be just 
alone cases 

believe it will be 
little extra 
piece in the 


without any 


way of liming 
then make a special effort to get a good stand 
of alfalfa. Sweet may be seeded and 
plowed under in the spring of 1922 for a corn 
seed and red 


clover 


crop. Fortunately, sweet clover 


clover seed are very reasonably priced. 


City people are aiways greatly alarmed 
talk of reduced production of farm 
They throw up their hands in hor- 
facts of the par- 
Ordina- 


bring 


about any 
produc ts. 
ror and refuse to examine the 
mind. 


ticular situation with 1 opel 


rily we admit that it is poor policy 
about pronounced reductions in the acreages 
ticular in 


lead 


corn acreage 


of our st ipl crops, but in this part 


unbiased investigation will inev- 
it bly to thi lusion that the 
of the United States and 
should bs very gre utly 

reinforced by the policy of the cotton 


growers who, backed up by their bankers, have 


stance 
COTS 
especially of Towa 
reduced. This conclu 
sion is 
intention of 


announced their reducing cotton 


acreage $0 per cent and putting most of this 


Furthermore, weather 
that 


winters the corn crop is generally better than 


50 pe cent into corn. 


and crop records indicate following mild 


normal. Unless the corn acreage is very se- 


verely reduced or unless we are visited by a 


sort which comes only once in 


surplus of 


drouth of the 
shall have such 
corn carried over into 1922 that corn will con- 


tinue to sell for less than cost of production for 


twenty years, We 


another fifteen months. 


Packing House Wage Reductions 
“HE difficulties brought about by the fall- 
ing price level are illustrated by the pack 
wage dispute. The packers at all 
United States have 


12!., per cent. The 


ing houss 
the le 


announced a wage cut of 


ading markets of the 


tele graphed the 


have 


president to intervene and 


packing house workers 
are threatening to 


strike unless intervention comes promptly. Of 


course a strike would lower the price of live 
stock to the producers and increase the cost 
of meat to the consumer. 

It is interesting to note how the different 


reductions. 
half and 


farmer grum- 


price 
prices are cut in 


classes of society react to 


When farm product 


reduced to the pre-war level, the 


bles and lets the whole country know that he 
is hurt—and that is as far as the matter goes, 


The farmer takes no effective action. When 
the price of iron is reduced by 
only 15 or 20 per cent the United States Steel 
Corporation says very little but it promptly 
to 60 per cent of capac- 
itv. When packing house 
1214 per cent the 
ery and threaten 


We do not have altogether 


figures, but judging from the statements of the 


steel and pig 


cuts down production 
wages are reduced 

workers make a great out- 
t trike, 


Os 


authoritative 


packers the packing house workers are still 
getting wages fully twice the pre-war normal. 
The w ige cut therefore, Was in our opimon 
largely justified and with the situation as it is 
: } -% if thon L-; oe 1] ~ slo oa 
We doundc 1 Crit pacnimg nous en} 1OVes can 


onduct a successful strike 


When any product or any is less than 


pre-war 


wap 
above the there is some 


the curtailment of production 


70 per cent 
justification for 





or for striking. The farmer, who is getting 
only pre-war normal for his crops, is abund 
antly justified in curtailing production but 
any packing house employes who are still get 
ting more than 70 per cent above pre-war nor- 
mal are not justified in striking. It is impor- 
tant that all classes of society adjust them- 
selves as promptly as possible to this 70 per 
cent above pre-war basis and get down to the 
work of amicable production. 





Early Seeded Oats in 1910 
HERE is great diversity of opinion as to 
whether recently sprouted oats are severely 

damaged by a temperature ten or twelve de- 
grees below freezing. The year 1910 furnishes 
interesting testimony. March that year 
was extraordinarily warm and in Iowa 50 per 
cent of the oats had been seeded by April 1, 
Then along April 23, after oats were 
well up all over the state, there came a freeze 
when the temperature fell to 20 degrees ind 
ice a quarter of an inch thick was formed. At 
the same there was a light fall of snow. 
For a time people feared that the oats might 
hurt, but as a matter of 
fact the crop was not damaged and the yield 
that year was unusually good. 
And yet 


being SO Sé verely 


some 


about 


time 


have been seriously 


there are cases on record of oats 
damaged by a freeze as to 
replanting. Mr. Reed, 
Bureau, says that a dry freeze, fol- 


bright sunshine, will do far more 


necessitate of the 


Weathe 


lowe d by 


damage than when there is snow at the time 
of the freeze. 
The practical conclusion, as we see it, is to 


plant oats in central Iowa as soon after March 
15 as the soil is dry enough to permit. Once 
may be necessary to 
of five 
gained season like this by 
planting than by April planting. 
There seems to be a golden opportunity this 


ground 


long time it 
four 


an early 


in a very 
replant, but more is 


Ma rch 


times out 


year to get the oats in and the corn 
plowed with less hired labor than usual. 


Census Live Stock Figures for Iowa 
“ENSUS figures released today for Iowa in- 

dicate a much greater shortage of live 
stock than most people had suspected. The 
Department of Agriculture on January 1, 
1920, had estimated 10,389,000 hogs, whereas 
the census figures for the date 
only 7,864,304. 

The Department of Agriculture had esti- 
mated 1,350,000 milk cows, but the census fig- 
ures now reveal only 900,000. Horses in like 
manner declined 120,000 below the De- 
partment of Agriculture Sheep also 
are 200,000 short. 

The one grea 


same indicate 


have 
figures. 


t exception seems to be ¢ 
which, according to the 
amount to about 900,000 more than 
the Department of Agriculture had indicated. 

Compared with 1910, the 1920 census indi- 
cates decreases in dairy cattle and horses and 


cattle. 


other than dairy cows, 


census 


increases in nogs, sheep, and other 


Value of lowa Farm Land 
CENSUS figures released today indicate 
that rgha farm land had an average ue 
of $199.52 on January 1, 1920, 
with $89 58 in 1910. The 
buildings pe r acre 
1910 to $27.60 in 


chinery per acre 


as comp red 
average vil f 
increased from $13.40 in 
1920. The 
increased from 


value of = 
tbout 
$10, whereas the value of horses pel 


creased from about $5.50 to $4. 


Since January 1, 1920. Iowa farm lands 
have deere ised. according to I. Pim V. of 


the Department of Agriculture, by $20 an 
This would indicate a present valu of 


$180, $82.58. in 


acre, 
around with 


1910. 


as compared 
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Cost of Production As a Farm 
Tariff Principle 
VW! ENEVER farm products sell for less 


ian cost of production in the United 


States we believe that it is to the advantage 
of both consumer and producer that a tariff 


be placed on these products, to just 
tent that they are selling below cost of 


pi tion. For instance, if it actually costs 
65 couts a pound to produce wool in the Uni- 

d States at the present time, whereas the 
wool is selling for 30 cents a pound, we believe 
that a tariff of 35 cents should be placed on 
each pound of wool imported into the United 
States. On the other hand, when wool is sell- 

g above cost of production all protection 
should be taken off, for in the long run the 
producer has nothing to gain by prices which 
are de idedly above cost of production. Such 
prices merely bring about an over-production 
which disturbs the equilibrium of the industry 
10 ti ne, 

One of the most satisfactory ways of estab- 
ishing the cost of producing farm products is 
to i out normal ratios between farm-hand 
was n the one hand and the value of farm 
products on the other. For instance, during 
the ten-vear period just preceding the war, the 
Wag if farm-hands without board averaged 
£26.70 a month and the average value per acre 
of « was $13.80, of wheat $12.15, of oats 
410.97. and of cotton $20.33. In other words, 
before the war it normally took the value of 
about sixteen days of labor to equal in valne 
( « of corn, of fourteen days of labor to 
eq value one acre of wheat, and of twenty- 
thre ivs of labor to equal in value one acre 

m. In the year 1920, the same farm- 
| ds that received $26.70 before the wer Fe- 
ceived S65 a month. Based merely on labor 
ratios. therefore, the cost of producing an acre 
of in 1920 was $33.80, an acre of wheat 
S26. n acre of oats $20.92, and an acre of 


cot ~19.40. Or, taking crop vields as they 
1920, the cost of producing a bushel 
as $1.09, a bushel of wheat $2.17. a 
oats 76 cents, and a pound of cotton 
29 . At the present time, therefore, we 
vor a tariff of 50 cents a bushel on 
cents a bushel on wheat. 30 cents a 
bus] oats and 17 cents a pound on cotton. 


+ 
J 


of farm products rise, we would re- 

duce the tariff in the same proportion until 

here is no tariff at all when farm products 
above cost of production. 

] fundamentally sound that both our 

laid with the 

uind of encouraging price stability. 

| ore, price stability is most effectively 

d by aiming continually toward a 


d our taxes should he 


represents cost of production. By 
duction we are referring to a normal 
has been found both by historical 
d by cost accounting procedure to 
e equilibrium in a given industry 
pply and demand. It is a good plan 
on cost of production as composed 


iges, and to minimize land and cap- 
Profits are oftentimes capitalized in the 
igher land values, and then a profit 
d again on these higher land values. 
in a vicious ever-ascending spiral. 


0 a= é 
e. If is conceivable that labor can do 

thing, but 
ited States are getting an average of 
65 a month (board not included) it can 


be said that farm labor is grossly 


as long as farm-hands in 


ring, even tho it is getting nearly two 
half times what it did during the pre- 
riod, 
lctermining a tariff both on farm prod- 
d manufactured products, labor ratios 
d be a fundamental consideration. In 
“ar periods it has always been customary 
se the cost of the war out of the laborer’s 
In France and Italy today the cost of 





living is from five to eight times above the pre- 
war, but laborers are getting only three or 
four times as high wages as before the war. 
In Germany, the laborer’s wage has only gone 
up about half as much as the cost of living. 
Both the American factory worker and the 
farm-hand may well consider the desirability 
of protecting themselves by means of a tariff 
against occasional sudden assaults of cheaply 
produced products from across the water in 
years when our products are already selling 
for less than cost of production in terms of 
labor. 

Farmers of the United States who employed 
labor at an average wage of $65 a month in 
1920, sold that labor thru their products for 
about $40 a month. 
ly say that this is no concern of theirs, that 
they already have their 1920 wages. They 
must realize that this serious loss incurred by 
the farmers will 
1921 and 1922. 

We do not believe in a high tariff to main- 
High-priced land 
is a curse to the farming industry, benefiting 
chiefly those who are speculators rather than 
farmers. 


Farm-hands can not safe- 


react on the farm-hands in 


tain exorbitant land values. 


The real farmer is interested not in 
land values, but in selling his own labor and 
the labor of his farm-hands thru his products 
at a price which will return a decent living. In 
a year like 1921 there should be a very high 
tariff on farm products, whereas, in years 
when farm products in the United States are 
selling above cost of production, as is very 
likely to happen in vears of partial crop fail- 
ure, we believe that’ there should be no tariff 
at all. 

A sliding seale tariff based on cost of pro- 
duction is fundamentally sound both for agri- 
culture and manufacturing. 


Financing Co-operation 
RECENT Irish Hom stead calls for pop- 
ular support of a new bond of the 

Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, a co-op- 
erative organization which is one of the hig 


4 ° 
Isssue 


+ 


factors in the farm business life of modern 


Ireland. 


ing of co-operation in terms of small units, in 


} 


To those of us who are used to think- 


terms of individual stores and creameries and 
elevators, an appeal like this comes as some- 
what of a surprise. 

Our ideas of financing co-operation are still 
business. Wy 


been a little slow to appreciate the fact that if 


the ideas of small town have 


the co-operative movement is to amount to 


anything in a big way, it must develop on a 
scale large enough so that it may cope on equal 
terms with privately owned corporations. If 
that, it 


scale methods of control, of organization and 


it does must, of course, adopt large 


of financing. 
Altho the European co-operative organiza- 


tions are, as a rule, working on a far larger 
seale than any of ours, we have on the Pacif'« 


: 
coast and in a few other places co-operative 
organizations which are learning to use big 


+} 


conducting heir work, 


still 
decidedly ignorant and more than a little dis- 
trustful of these methods. 

The marketing plans of the 


business methods in 


Here in the middle west. however, we are 


Committee of 


Seventeen as discussed in the state meetings 
now being held are going to afford us the 
chance for a brisk short course along these 
lines. The grain marketing company must 


financial backing and that fi 
supplied by the farm- 


have adequate 
nancial backing must be 
ers. 

Two things will be necessary to make such 
a plan successful. The first is a plan of organ 
ization and control which will provide reason- 
The 


conviction on the 


ably good security for the investment. 
second requirement is the 
farmer’s part that his surplus funds for invest- 
ment should be put into a company which is 


If the Committee of 


backing his own business. 


Seventeen does the first, the chances are that 
the middle-western farmer in spite of his in- 
experience in large scale co-operation will take 
care of the rest of the job. 


More Grass 
A SUBSCRIBER from Clayton county, 


lowa, with some 
pride the fact that his county stands third in 


writes in to mention 
the state on the yield per acre of corn in 1919. 
He says the explanation is in the fact that 
Clayton county had the highest acreage in pas- 
ture of any county. This on the theory that 
pastures mean live stock and a rotation that 
adds fertility and humus to the soil. 

Regardless of the exact merits of the Clay- 
ton county man’s claim, it is certain that he 
has hit upon a principle that needs all possi- 
ble emphasis during the next few weeks. The 
job of the corn belt farmer is three fold in 
regard to his cropping scheme. He needs to 
adjust his crop acreage so that there will not 
be another great surplus of corn to carry over 
for another season; he needs to get his land 
back in grass to help restore fe rtility ; and he 
needs to get the highest yield per acre in order 
to cut his production costs, 

Fortunately all these 


anus can be satisfied 


by a farming policy which centers itself on 


¢ 


increasing the pasture and meadow acreage for 


the next few Less corn land means 


seasons, 
added pasture land; more pasture land means 
more soil fertility for future years; and more 
fertility means a higher acre yield for the cash 
crops of the future. 
The pasture acreage on the farms of the 
corn belt in the next few seasons will be a very 
good index to our wisdom bere in the middl 
west, A big increase in grass land will show 


that we are learning to apply the principles 
of farm management and of agricultural ec 


nomies to our business. 


Men Out of Work 
AT THE present time in the United States 


the re are 


work. 


about three million men out of 


In nearly every branch of industry 


there are fewer men at work than at the sam 
time a vear ago. In percentage, the reduction 
in leading industries is as follows: Iron and 


; 


steel, 25 per cent; automobiles, 65 per cent: 
cotton manufacturing and finishing, 20) per 
boots and 


cent; woolen goods, 55 per cent; 


shoes, 33 per cent, and men’s clothing, 87 per 
cent. The wages paid per man are still on 


the whole a little higher than a year ago, altho 


the manufactures of cottons, woolens, men’s 
clothing and shoes have rence severe cuts. The 
coal miners, railroad men, and steel men are 


still getting more than they did a year ago. 
Evidently there can be no very extreme id- 
stock until labor is em 


vance in live prices 


ploved more fully than at the present time. 
From the standpoint of the farmer the situa- 
tion would be far more desirable if labor was 
fully employed at a somewhat lower wage. We 
favor wages brought down to a level 70 per 
cent above pre-war and farm products brought 
up to this level. 


(jE NERAL DAWES went be fore a congre ~ a 


sional committee and swore vigorously, 
The next day the daily papers all over thie 
country front 


quoted some of the milde r swear words with 


gave him page position and 
evident approval. Also many people seemed to 
think he had done the right thing. 


are at somewhat of a disadvantage if that sort 


Farme rs 


of thing is necessary to make an impression, 
hut they can probably seare up some old mul 
drivers in case of need, 

Think what a hell it must be for a man to carry 
around with him filthy recollections, which in his 
better moments he loathes and hates, and to keep on 
doing it until the end of his days! He had about «a 
well be chained to a corpse.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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By DR. H. C. TAYLOR 


back as 


a policy 


has temporarily slumped and will 


products and credit are 


come 
oon a available, 
of supplementing the European credit as a basis of 
buying our farm products might prove more econom 
ical for this than a 
griculture on the basis of a short European demand 
only to find it back to our 
when the 


nation reorganization of our 
nece change 
of farming in a short 
demand is restored 
hand, if the 
products is pa 


ary to 
present type time 
Kuropean 

On the other European 
American farm $1 
permanently help the situation 
problem to be met by 
home demand which calls 


credit abroad will 
condition, if the 
restoring demand, it is the 
for special consideration. If Europe adopts a policy 


agricultural policy will of 


of self-sufficiency, out 


pecessity have to look in the direction of a self- 


ufficing national economy, Which means i con 
derab idjustment of our agriculture pecially 
I tt regior w hie our great taple s ot export 
are being ra d 





demand for 
ing, no amount of 


If the United States finds it 
toward a self-sufficing economy, what will it mean 
in the way of changes in our production? The it 
standing agricultural imports of the United State 
are wool, hides and skins, sugar and coffee Our 
leading agricultural exports are cotton, grain and it 
products, and pork. It will readily be agreed that it 
is pessible for us to produce more of the wool. the 
hides and the sugar at home if prices are iffi 
ciently stimulating. The problem is that of readjust. 
ing our agriculture so as to reduce the production 
of cotton, grain and pork and increase the pri 
ind sugar. 

adoption of a definite agricultura) 
farmers of this country are forced into 
retrenchment, a policy of keeping pro- 
duction expenses down, and a policy of keepinz liy. 
down by making the farms d tly 


necessary to 


tion of wool, hides 

Pending the 
policy, the 
a policy of 
ing expense 


feed the family and provide, so far as possible, the 


labor and the power required in production his 

retrenchment is necessary because of greatly de. 

creased purchasing power upon the part of the 

farmer which will be felt thruout the who co 
nomic fabric of the nation, and y be 
felt whether the farmers retrenct not, 
so long as farm prices remain relatively 
low. 

If this retrenchment and self-su ng 
farm economy, with the accomp ng 
stagnation of manufacturing and com- 
merce of the country, is not to be ne 


chronic, a national agricultural policy 
will need to be established in th ear 
future which will show the farmers 
what they may count on in the y of 
markets for their products. A settled 
policy, whether it be based 
upon a world economy under conditions 
of peace and the free exchange of prod- 
ucts between nations, all guaranteed by 
an association of.nations, or whether it 
be based upon the principle of a self-suf- 
ficing national economy, which will in- 
volve the giving of less thought to the 
securing of foreign trade and more at- 
tention to the production for ourselves 
of all the necessities of life and 
fare, it is a settled national policy which 


economic 


is the pre-requisite to a settled farm 
policy. Settled conditions can come 
only when justice is done to all. 


Farm Legislation in the lowa Assembly 
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The general result 


se hearings has been favorable. The bill on 


warehouses also seems to be 


favo! The 


bonded meeting with 
amendments to banking and 
corporation laws which will allow the formation of 
what might be termed 
a rediscount corporation for agricultural paper has 
met the approval of many of the bankers and seems 


general 


a farm credit corporation or 


to be meeting with quite general approval amongst 
It has been found that it is unnec 
to provide for a new charter as such a cor- 
peration may be organized under the regular bank 
ings laws if passed permitting 
banks to invest up to 20 per cent of their capital 


the legislators. 


essar\ 


amendments are 





tock and surplus in this corporation. It is also 
necessary to change the standard as to the limita- 
tion of indebtedness so that agrtcultural paper may 
be handled thru the banks in a more efficient man 
ner than is now possible 

The con itional convention bill a uggested 
by the Farm Bureau officials is meeting general ap 
proval in the house but has met sor opposition in 
the senate. This bill makes the basis of representa 
tion in the constitutional convention the present 
ep ntative d ‘ It appears lil that tl 

per on 0 I rit 

t \ W 1 sé I n Ne ber rathe 
{ ‘ ! l 

| I l ( hog cho im b I 
not vet b d ned I discussion at the 
pre t I on the question of how much 
( t I b ”v b 1 ol inimal 
! t n tl natt ff holdi ex inations and 
I ling ) its to 1 t for the ise Of serum 
The Fa Bureau takes th view that I law 
sho 1 < el tl board to hold hort courses of 
inst and give examinations in any county 
whe 1 group of farmers desire sucl ction \ 
present this work is given only at Ames Veter 
narians generally seem to think that the law should 
be left as it is. The policy of the board of animal 


i 
health in the past has been such as to discourage 

f : rs and unl 
w it is feared 


policy. Far 


permits to tarme ss specilk 
} 


written into the la 


wstructions are 
hat there will be no change in 


who are interested in seeing that opportunity to ob- 


tain vaccination permits is given to all farmers 
with a minimum of trouble and expense should write 
their representatives at once in favor of thi l 
The bill for the gathering of agricultural statis- 
tics which originally asked for an appropriation of 


$15,000 has been recommended for $10,000. The 
purpose of this bill is to gather much needed agri- 
cultural statistics, especially live stock statist in 
a more prompt and efficient manner than is being 
done at the present time. The bill provides for do 


ing some of the work which the Farm Bure has 
vainly tried to do during the past year. 


A dog bill which provides for the licensing ull 








dogs passed the house on Saturday with a ge 
majority and will go to the senate. In 
this bill is to require the licensing of ali d ind 
thereby making the collection of their h 
more certain It permits the killing of dog h 
run at large wher they have no license I iW 
uld prove a b help to the sheep me { 
The first te relative to the sentime: 
legislat on the matter of road legislat ? 
up Ww n the Anderson road bill which p ut 
count that have voted to pave their pri id 
s t vould be p tted to 1 de fi 
tion | 1 new election, was defeated b 
34 to 64 in the house It is thought that t I 
cates approximately the sentiment on road 
The inheritance tax law has passed bot 
and is now in the hands of the governor. T! ad 
changed ( method originally pr ) 
that instead of a tax on the total amount o 
heritance, there is a tax on the individual Mt 
the inh tance. It is expected to raise app 
ly two m m dollars per year after it . 
tion, according to the arguments given ; 
ow’s dower is exempt under the law 
rl} date for adjournment has been s¢ 
8, so that it will be necessary for everyone 
interested in farm legislation to take the ip 
immedi heir senators and representatives 
y 
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“Hedging” and the Futures Markets 


* HAS been explained, short selling, or a short 
A le, is a purely speculative sale. Hedging, in 
iplest form, is selling futures against grain 

in elevators and which is actually owned by 

the ier; or, selling a contract to deliver the grain 
iy e future month. A hedging sale is, in prin- 
nle. a short sale, if it is offset or transferred by a 
and not settled by the delivery of the 


t vet a hedging sale is not a speculative trans- 
‘ for there is grain back of every bushel sold 

dge in the futures market. Later, when the 
Pal 1 the elevator is sold, the hedge is “taken 
off’ by a purchase in the futures market. Elevator 


companies may make hedging sales and later con- 
clude to deliver the grain on the contracts so made. 

Hedging is heaviest in the first three or four 
niont of a new crop season. Elevator companies 
hedge grain as rapidly as it is purchased in the 





country and continue to hedge as stocks accumu- 
late In wheat, the greatest accumulation of hedg- 
ing es is probably early in December. At the be- 
vinning of the crop movement, line elevator com- 
pal are receiving wheat and other grain at all of 
the suuntry houses. The business of such com- 
pal to buy grain on a reasonable margin and 
to t as quickly as possible after buying. Yet to 

hedged grain even twenty-four hours after 
bu to speculate; therefore the companies us- 
ui edge their purchases in the futures market 
3 after buying as possible. As it is almost 
imp ble immediately to sell the grain bought in 
the untry, elevator companies sell as much in the 
pit or futures market in the morning as they bought 
in t country the previous day. 

No thought is then given to price fluctuations, for 
the cash and the futures fluctuate together, or near- 
lv st lhe purpose of hedging is to prevent the 
profit made in the purchase of the grain from be- 
ing lost thru price fluctuations; that is, hedging is 
ic insure the profit that was made on the commer- 


cial transaction. The grain may then be shipped at 
and when it is finally sold, the elevator 
company “takes off its hedge”; that is, “buys back” 


the futures it sold against the cash grain. 

Terminal elevators, as the name indicates, are lo- 
cated at the market centers, and the companies at 
most rkets buy their grain at the exchanges in- 


the country. The business of the ter- 
evator companies is to buy the day-to-day 

plu t the markets and carry it until the de- 
creasing supplies late in the winter 


ead Ol n 


By ROLLIN E. SMITH 


At the beginning of a new crop movement, be- 
ceuse of its being possible to hedge against flour 
sales by buying December contracts in the futures 
market, mills may safely sell flour enough to in- 
sure their full-time running until, usually, January. 
As the wheat movement increases late in the fall 
and the mills purchase “cash” wheat, the futures 
that were purchased are gradually sold. That is, 
the hedges are closed out as the actual wheat is 
purchased. Likewise, exporters sell wheat freely 
before the crop movement is sufficiently heavy to 
enable them to buy the grain to fill such sales. 
Therefore they buy futures as a hedge until they 
can buy the actual grain. 

When one considers the number of large milling 
centers, it is possible to realize the immense volume 
of hedging on the buying side, which begins in July 
and continues until late in the fall. As this buying 
begins before the heavy volume of hedging sales by 
the elevator companies fairly starts, the effect is 
to offset the declining tendency of prices caused by 
the early crop movement. It is safe to say that 
there are few mills of 500 barrels a day capacity in 
the country that do not hedge their flour sales and 
their wheat stocks, when there is a balance either 
way, by purchases or sales in some futures market. 
It would be speculating for a large mill notetg do so. 
Likewise, a terminal elevator company or a “line” 
company would be inviting trouble to fill its tanks 
or its houses with unhedgéd grain. 

“Spreading” is a speculative sale in one future 
and purchase in another month. or sale in one mar- 
ket and a speculative purchase in another market, 
when, because of some local condition, one market 
has got out of line with the others. The spreaders 
believe the markets will return to a normal differ- 
ence, and they attempt to anticipate this. Kansas 
City wheat, corn or oats futures, for example, may, 
because of some local condition, be out of line with 
Chicago—too low. say. Spreaders would then buy 
Kansas City futures “long” and sell Chicago “short.” 

Again, perhaps there is a poor spring wheat crop 
and a big winter wheat crop, and Minneapolis and 
Chicago get out of line. Minneapolis may be re 
garded by the spreaders as being too low, rela 
tively, or Chicago too high. So the spreaders buy 


Minneapolis wheat futures “long” and sell Chicago 
“short,” thus reducing the difference in markets 





and the spring cause a demand. 

In order to. protect themselves 
gainst loss from a decline in price 
‘ ving from 1,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 } ; or more of grain, the ter- 
linal elevator companies hedge the 
grain as rapidly as they buy it (un- 
} peculate on the cash grain), 
elling an equal amount in the fu- 


tures market as a hedge. The grain 
be delivered on the contract so 
made, or the cash grain may be sold 


the hedge will be taken off 
e of a like amount in the 


Mille grain shippers at the ter 
rkets, and exporters at the 
seal frequently hedge against 


ing in the futures market 
out their hedges when 
h grain. 





Writers, including the writer of this article, 
when telling of the great advantages the system 
of hedging in the futures markets is to the elevator 
companies, may properly be accused of being theo 
retical; for we write of hedging as if the market 
were 100 per cent perfect instead of only about 60 
per cent perfect. In colloquial speech, futures mat 
kets “hit on three cylinders” oftener than on fow 

Theoretically, the futures market is all that is 
claimed for it as a hedging market. In theory, 
is a simple matter for elevator companies to buy 
grain and hedge by selling an equal amount in the 
futures market, and by so doing insure their profit 
on the original transaction and also avoid loss 

This point may be illustrated by an incident told to 
me in 1898 by the late ex-Governor J. S. Pillsbury, 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Pillsbury said that some years 
previously, F. H. Peavy, who built up the original 
great line elevator company, in speaking with sati 
faction of the grain business, had told him that all 
he had to do was to buy wheat and fill up hi 
houses and sell May wheat as a hedge, and he wi 
assured of several cents a bushel profit. At that 
time futures were always t 


higher than cash wheat 
Mr. Pillsbury told Mr. Peavy that the day would 
come when this would not be possible, for no busi 
ness was assured of a profit without effort. A co 
dition that made profits as easily as Mr. Peavy 
said existed in the elevator business could not be 
continued, the great miller 
great elevator man Both men lived to see M 
Pillsbury’s prediction come true 


assured the equally 


A terminal elevator manager a few years ago told 
me that when he went into the business he thought 
that all that was necessary was to buy wheat in the 
open market, put it in his elevator and hedge it 
and be assured of a profit. He found, however, that 
he paid more for cash wheat than the future were 
selling at, which made a satisfactory hedge impos 
sible. He was therefore compelled to get a_ pr 
mium on his wheat and sell it in the cash market 
when possible and make his profit that way, in 
stead of making it as a legitimate carrying charge 
During the present winter cash wheat has been at 
a big premuim. On one day in December, for ex- 
ample, in the Chicago market, Nos. 1 and 2 red 
winter wheat seld at $2.04, and Nos. 1 and 2 hard 
at $1.79, while at the same time the Decembe 
ture was $1.69, the March $1.64, and May $1.58. Un 
der such conditions hedging was quite out of the 
question, vet speculating was going on 
in the pits just the same as tho there 
were a hedging market to be assisted 
by the volume of speculative trad¢ 

Nevertheless, the 
ery” built up by the grain exchange 


“market macl 


is more efficient in moving the crops 
than any other system in the world 
As already pointed out, one of t 
most important functions of the te) 
minal markets is in establishing pric¢ 
and disseminating them thruout all f 
the grain growing states so that 
country grain dealer or any fa 
may know what prices were the p 
vious day. 

The conclusion regarding the grai: 
exchanges must be, to any fair minded 
person, that if the abuses that ‘ 
practiced in the peculative market 
can be eliminated, the system 
valuable to be otherwise disturbs 


Sowing Hubam Clover for Seed 


] nportant that Hubam Clover, until r¢ 
own as Annual White Sweet Clover, be 


‘early all clovers start easiest when 


cool and the soil is moist Hubam 


to the m While this new clover 
ture a seed crop in the latitude of cen 
en eeded a late as the middle of 


ich better to seed it earlier. The indi 
tests will bear out the belief that it 
the largest crop of seed when seeded as 


oil can be worked in the spring 


dications are that Hubam Clover re- 
he same soil conditions and the same 
eedbed as the biennial sweet clover for 


The soil should be well supplied with 
he seedbed should be well worked and 
the surface, but firm underneath. Fol- 


crop of potatoes or silage corn an excel- 
‘bed can be prepared by a couple of disk- 
as Many harrowings as are necessary to 
llow and smooth. 
year when seed is now worth $10 a pound it 
to seed the crop in rows which can be cul- 


By F. S. WILKINS 


ted Thirty-five-inch rows are about ght 

cultivation This can be done with the grain 
d by stopping part of the hole \ marke vould 
better be fixed on the drill to insure straight row 
It is important that the rows be straight because 
he clover will need to be cultivated when th Ows 
can searcely be followed. This is because the clo 
ver grows very slowly for the first month or six 
weeks After its root stem once becom estab 
lished it grows very rapidly. 

Results indicate that the clover should be seeded 
in rows at the rate of two and one-half or three 
pounds of seed per acre To insure this rate of 
seed per acre To insure this rate of seeding the 


drill should be calibrated. It will probably be found 
that if the drill is set to seed between ten and fif- 
teen pounds of red clover per acre with all of the 
holes running it will be about right to seed three 
pounds with but two or three holes running 

The corn planter also can be fixed to drill the clo- 
ver in rows at the rate of two and one-half to three 


pounds per acre Thi done by filling the 
of the regular plates with lead and drilling smalle 

It very important th Hubam Clover, like 
ther clovers, be eeded shallow It steadi« the 

ill to have the disks or shoe run in the ground 
but the spouts should be fixed to run the seed back 
of the shoes or disk o that it will barely b 
ered. If the corn planter is used the disks or shoes 
should barely touch the ground It is better to lef 
the rains cover the seed rather than cover it « 
one-half inch deep. 

The seed should be inoculated with weet cloves 
or alfalfa culture if it is grown on a piece of ground 
where sweet clover or alfalfa have not been grown 


The culture is easily applied by following the dire« 
tions on the bottles. 

Hubam Clover was discovered in 1916 by Profs 
sor H. D. Hughes of lowa State College Unt t 
couple of weeks ago Hubam Clover was called A 
nual White Sweet Clover. The new name Hubain 
was suggested by the seed department of the Mich- 


igan Farm Bureau. 
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Grain States Discuss penne Plans 








7 HE Committee of t taking its com- or opportunity for the careful study of the plan that that it believ that by handling a large volu: 
1 plans for g n eting to the farm- is the nece ary preliminary to endorsement of grain through their own sales agency, the fa 
grain tat na ser of meeting The essential program is based upon the formation ers will he to check and finally eliminate 
“ began early this w ind which will close of a national sales agency in the form of a non- speculation pile unfair practices by which 
9 | 24 The purpo of the meetings is two- stock, non-profit grain growers’ membership  or- terminal grain markets have been manipulats ; 
fold The will give n opportunity for explana ganization which will provide for the marketing of the farmers disadvantage. By maintaining st 
tio nd dis« ion of plan and they will pro- grain It will be controlled by the producers of flow of grain to the markets thruout the ye 
vid means for the election of delegates to the grain who will work out a system of electing dele- by financing the grain movement with ele, 
final ratifying convention at Chicago, April 6 gates who will elect the directors of the organi- receipts handled by its own finance department 
The meeti at Des Moin will be held at the zation The plan as proposed consists essentially by maintaining its own sales agency on the 
Savery Hotel, March 22. A. L. Middleton, Clifford of three parts, the producers of grain, the local grain exchanges, by handling its own exporting 
Thorne and Frank Myers will represent the Com coOperative elevators and the National Sales surplus, the new’ grain marketing organization 
mittee of Seventeen at tl essior All farm Agency. The producers will contract through the can, in the opinion of the Committee, stabilize 
organizations in the state are invited to send rep local organization for the sale of his grain and prices and prevent the great daily, weekly and 
resentatives. In addition to thi iny farmer who the local organization wilk contract through the seasonal fluctuations that are so great a hardship 
care to listen to the proceedings or to take part National Sales Agency : to both producer and consumer. 
in the discussion is invited to be present. The machinery for the working of the National The program provides for membership in the 
lowa is entitled to nine delegaté to the conven Sales Agency is to be controlled by them and grain exchanges if this step seems desirable Bills 
tion at Chicago Some method of naming these provides for the formation of branch sales of to force the admission of coOperative concerns to 
delegate will be worked out at the meeting It is fices, terminal elevators and warehouse services, grain exchanges are accordingly being pushed in 
quite possible that the delegates will be distributed a financing organization an exporting company Minnesota and Illinois. The Minnesota measure 
on the basis of the membership of the different and service department to furnish and gather in- has passed the house and is likely to have been 
tate farmers’ organization formation covering local, national and world-wide thru the senate by the time this article is read. The 
Other tate meetings in the middle west will condition Illinois bill has not yet been introduced. It wi 
be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, and Madison, Wiscon The local elevator which i 1 cooperative insti brought up very soon, however, and the indicat 
sit ! March 1 t t. Pau n March 22 and tution doing busine on a patronage dividend are that it will be put thru 
fn I go, North Dakot ind Sioux Fall South basis meets the requirements of the plan. Where The situation in Nebraska at the present 
Dakot on March 23 The Ulinoi Ml ouri and the elevator is of a different type it may be may be a forecast of the future of these atte: 
Kansas meetings have a idvy been held rented by the local association of producer a to open the grain exchanges to farmers. Nebraska 
T total number f delegat to the Chicago contract may be made to handle the grain on a passed a law to this effect two years ago. An ap; 
col ntion will b 107 tut repre ntation i definite bushel or the local may build an elevator cation for membership in the Lincoln Grain Ex 
besed on the amount of grain n keted annually The local people have their choice of three change by the National Codperative Company was 
Tir ill have fourteen delegate lowa 9, Kan different method of lling the grain It may rejected by that body, however, and it is well un 
sa §. Nebraska 7, Minnesota 6, North Dakota 6 be purcha la ing done in the majority of derstood that similar action would be taken by the 
South Dakota 6 and Missouri 4 These states have cases at present, or it may be consigned or it Omaha Exchange. The exchanges promise that an 
1 total of xty delegate or more than half the may be as the grower! in any locality may de ittempt to force admission for cooperative con- 
number at the conventior cide The grower will sign contracts agreeing cerns will be taken to the courts and the bulk of 
These meetings will give ome definite indica to deliver all their surplus grain to a local eleva legal opinion seems to be that the position of the 
tions of the attitude of the farmers of the country tor company for a period of five vears and a simi exchanges will be upheld. Members of the Min- 
toward the plan of the Committee of Seventeen lar contract will run from the local elevator com neapolis Chamber of Commerce are making a sim- 
At present, most farm organization seem to be pany to the Central Sales Associatton ilar claim that they can win in the courts even 
favoratly inclined. There has not yet been the time The Committee in submitting the plan states if they are beaten in the legislature. 


ape Reduces Cost of Growing Pigs 


R APE stands high on the list of for 37 * Se ind perhaps a month in the fall. Al- 

ways allow the rape to keep ahead of 
the pigs if a long pasture season is ex- 
pected. From 25 to 30 spring pigs can 





crops for wine in the corn 
belt, being exceeded only by alfalfa in 


normal seasons as an economical pork 


producing pasture \ in emergency be safely carried on an acre of low’ 
pasture crop to be sown early or late rape, providing a liberal grain ration 
n all kinds of seasons rape has no is fed in connection with the pa 

“pula nd the pigs are not turned in too 


The lowa experiment station found 1 






































na comparison of pigs fed on corn Most farms have a permanent blue 
ind tankage in a di lot with those grass pasture which, during the rainy 
fed on corn and tankage on rape pas spring season, furnishes valuabl« 
ture that the rape ived 12 pounds ot tur \ good practice is to turn the 
corn and 28 pounds of tankage for SOW and their litters on the 
ry 100 pounds of gail Prof. John grass as soon as it will stand pa 
M. Evvard, of the lowa station, esti- ing and then shift to the rape during 
mates that 4,000 pounds of gain may the early part of June. During the t 
be made on an acre of rape, pasturing dry months of July and August when 
) rate of 20 to 25 pigs pe wre A Rape Pasture Will Carry Twenty to Thirty Pigs Per Acre the blue grass becomes, as Prof r 
With 60-cent corn and $60-a-ton tank Evvard expresses it, “a gymnasiu! yr 
age. the saving for 4,000 pounds of gain would vania station found that a ten-pound seeding of rape the pigs rather than a pasture,” the rape is of t 
eq $38.72, the feeding value of an acre of rape produced pork at the cost of $13.21 per hundred benefit in keeping the pigs growing uniformly 
TI perimental rape plots at Ame are richer weight \ mixture of six pounds rape and one and out having t ! rt to y dry-lot feedir 
than the average, but even on very ordinary soil an a half bushels of oats showed production cost for grain 
of rape hould have a feeding value of at the pork of $17.98 and an oats-pea pe mixture Altho alfalfa will generally support more pigs to 
l $16.72 for every 100 pounds of pork Pa the ac rap s in many respects equal to 
At Illinois in 1918S rape decrea i the cost of 100 » plots in this experiment was discontinued forage Recent t ts at show that whet 
yuunds of pork $2.12, wit $1.25 corn, $110 tankage 9. The rape plot alone would have carried weighing ) pounds wet to 225 pound A 
) middlin \ 1) were twit as the pig ol everal weeks but tl two mixtures had ratio! i i cor kage those ol e } 
high then as they ar wf iving of rape in this pract f hed the limit of usefuln past ( i .2 of a pound less corn } 
xperiment might be « u i i $1.06 | 100 Rape not onlv has the advar £ of quick and lux po i tat for every 100 pound oO a t 
po is gain, or $42.40 p mm tl 1,000 pounds uriant growth but i Iso. de ible because it t! tho ! falfa pasture Altho one I 
ol Jlona HOD 1 chemi I keup ippleme! ot corn d It nany pl is 1.6 acres of ( 
» in 1. good grow ) dy for pa mirabi Rape n t | of p t lal Value beca 
t in e the i ) in tl f nd tein w cor weak Rap ilso strong in the ivil ta i i becau tl co f | 4 v 
April Drilling n plowed ground is the mineral elements which build bor and muscle in in the acre I was considerably le t I k 
best ethod of seedil fo maximum forage growing pig This composition of rape results in a acre of alfalfa. without, also, the risk attac ) 
growth, using from six t ght pounds of ed to marked cutting down of the high-p ed tankage re keeping t I 
tt ‘ Broadcasting i itisfactory, using a little quired by the pigs that are on | ture Raps f g ynes just between oat 
| r seeding A seeding of eight pounds is espe- Hogs relish rape, particularly the young, tender and corn planting iest season ) ‘ 
cial desirable if the ground has been weedy The leaves Ral is very succulent nd it is therefore year on the far K ison man a 
‘ v April seeding of rape e best results be best to feed liberally of grain to hogs on rape pa in their rush o ook bilitic ( i 
cause the plant grows best during the cool moist ture Pigs on rape alone will ofter cour consid patch. How i very few acres of this V , 
spring and guarantees a pasture from June till fall, erably, showing that they need dry feed to balance crop will assure ample pasturage of good q y 
unless pastured too heavily However, rape may be the ration in the hot, dry season when it is worst need i 
successfully seeded as late as July 4, a point which Early April seedings of rape should be ready for this, with the saving of grain feed, especiall 
kes it of much value as an emergency crop pasturing in early June and if not over-pastured will age, makes it a crop that no corn-belt farmer! 3 
The seeding of five or six pounds of rape with a provide ample forage from June until the first heavy ing live stock should be without. Rape seed t 
bushel of early oats or barley is sometimes prac freezes come in the fall. Under corn-belt condi- only 10 to 15 cents a pound and an old barn | r ‘ 
ticed. This provides variety of pasturage but is not tions rape pasture is good thruout a season of five any small field may be seeded to rape, assul a 
likely to carry the number of animals thru the dry and a &alf to six months, contrasted with blue grass profitable summer pasture for the spring pigs °° 
season that rape alone will. In 1920 the Pennsyl- which is good for about two months in the spring lambs : 
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Early Lenbs Bring Best Prices 


Young lambs must be well fed and | weeks old is advised. Mr. Rittgers 
growing all of the time if they are | feeds his ewes well, especially while 

i ttain a desirable weight at the | they are suckling the young lambs. 
favorable time for marketing,” ) Oats and alfalfa constitute the ration 


ae red T. D. Rittgers, who has an- | for the ewes until pasture is available, 
I y raised a crop of lambs for the | when the oats can be cut down and the RUSSELL 
1 eleven years on his Dallas county, | hay eliminated. After the lambs are 
| farm. Mr. Rittgers keeps a | weaned the ewes need very little grain MACHINES 
farm flock and raises from fifty | as long as the pasture is good. 

enty-five lambs each season. The An abundance of water and shade is | are PEDIGREED 
re bred to have the lambs come | yeeommended by Mr. Rittgers. Sheep | Like blooded live stock, 
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g y Mareh. The lambs generally | ought to have plenty of water availa- they are the result of 
‘ ! ag arke feight by e ; ot « hn ae ae ie 2 - : ‘ 
n 1 good market weight by the | ble at all times. A supply of salt is | painstaking selection and steady improvement 
20 e% part of August, and are sold on | algo essential. Shade is important be- over many years 
, © « + ‘ if . . - e 
nd a better market at that time than if | cause lambs and sheep are easily in- 
- 1 eted in the fall months. Good jured by the hot sun, and where they Russell Threshers combine 79 years of con- 
Shropshire rams have always been | are being fed for an early market con- | stant try-out and development in actual service. 
® u the Rittgers flock with high stant exposure to the sun’s rays may | Russell Tractors, first made in 1875—several 
Is g) ewes of Shropshire breeding. | result in much loss to the wool and years ahead of any other, are still first in Relia- 
to The lambs have been both well-bred | fleshing of the flock. If there are bility, and years ahead in proven good features. 
al ll fed and as a result have con- no trees in the field, temporary shades . 
re sistently outsold average native lambs. | can be put up, using poles and canvas. How Russell Machines Stand Up 
ost Last vear Mr. Rittgers marketed some At weaning time Mr. Rittgers sepa- “Our Russell Thresher was purchased by James Reese andGeo. Greer 
late mbs of his own breeding at 12 | yates the ewes and lambs and then | from you way back in 1865. It did the threshing for the whole 
cents a pound when average lambs culls his ewe flock. Those which are pacer fe to 1870, a0 a a yee and still 
; Rakai inci 1 9 ents : - é iy remains with the under signe . t me one more oF fess work every 
W lling around 9 « Ss. too old or which have broken teeth | year and is today doing good work” — J. L. and FRANK 
The ewes should be watched care- | and spoiled udders he puts in with the | CHANDLER, Lisbon, O 
fu during lambing time, according lambs in order to fatten them as soon “I purchased my Russell Tractor from you second hand in 1914, / 
to M Rittgers. “A ewe lambing for | as possible. The breeding ewes are a ee gp bce ete! ymbeeienons + yn 
4 the first time generally has one large | fed separately. Each year a few of the | gq gear for repairs and have certainly had good results. Have had 
lamb and she needs especial care at less desirable ewes are supplanted by | the very best success burning kerosene” —W.G. HARTUNG, 
-" Newport, Minn. 
* “My old Russell Traction Engine No. 3404 was built back in 
} 1886; it has been in use ever since and is still doing good work for 
n ) me every season. It has plenty of power and my repair bills have been 
a | very small, considering the length of service with this outfit.” 
od JOHN VOGEL, New Sheffield, Pa. 
n- “I bought my Russell 12-24 Tractor in 1917 and have used it more 
a in four seasnos than most people do in ten; it pulls three 14-inch 
of Oliver plows in Buffalo sod, black land very satisfactorily and will pull 
he three 14-inch plows on old ground almost any depth. ... I have 
in- farmed 500 acres for the past three years and have sold all my horses 
*, and farm these 500 acres with my tractor. I find it 50°, cheaper than 
m- using horses.’"—F. IVAN TINSLEY, Canton, Kas. 
en | 
} YOU can have the SAME SERVICE by 
| using the SAME MACHINES — RUSSELL 
Russell Tractors in 4 sizes; Russell Threshers in six sizes including the 
: jee 20x34 ‘or individual use; Russell Steam Traction Engines in five sizes. 
4 a . = hum; i ; A Russell for every size farm. Send for the New Russell Catalog. 
, ae re THE CLARK IMPLEMENT CO,, Seuncil Blut, tows 
Al- iM } . + : *s Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
of % : oe THE RUSSELL & CO., Peoria, Illinois 
ex. ae ae GEO. O. RICHARDSON MCHY. CO., St. Joseph, Mo. 
in ‘hg b ; . 
wa - 
yn aes 
0 A od Pasture Is Essential to the Rapid Growth and Finishing of Lambs 
e this ‘ he said. “After a lamb | a few of the best ewe lambs of that Hi] O LE RELI. + 5 LE See 
oroly dry it will take care of year, thus maintaining the vigor of the 
d will not chill if properly | flock. 
: It is best to clean the mu “If a man has a warm building and | 
the Jamb’s nostrils and start | some comfortable shed room there is 
ing for the first time. A | no reason why he can not successfully | fun tte o ities fee © L 
y nn P anart | : 2 a 99 and 1 or a 26-inc gk ( 
g iv, well-bedded place apart | raise early lambs in the corn belt, =~ i. ¥ agg rok oy hmm pe F ae dager 1 Wi ire, 
I other ewes is best for lamb- | ctated Mr. Rittgers. “The few men | “ Direct From Factory to User method is the cheapest. 
2 a few days I turn the ewe who have January and February lambs WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
“g nb back with the flock. this vear fare well because of the ex- | Every fence builder should investigate our bi¢h quality, 
yr . . | rust-resisting, Open Hearth Stee! Fen es. Fully guaran- 
orn belt sheep men send | cellent season. When the lambs come teed. We Ship on 30 Days Free Trial. havey un 20 tod 
t z + percent, Write 
: to market undocked and | early they can be pushed for market- Free Fence Bargain 1x ome \ 
states Mr. Rittgers. | ing in June, which is one of the best r+ INTERLOCKING FENCE ca. 
criminate against lambs markets of the year.” BOX 126 MORTON, ILLS. 
‘ been handled so carelessly Mr. Rittgers aims to have March | 
dock the lambs when they lambs weighing 65 to 75 pounds by | 
old, leaving an inch and a August 1. This weight is very desir- | 
: ;, n the rams and a trifle | able on the lamb market and the price SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 
' the ewes. A pair of sharp , ‘ as ‘ we asticfactoww. | 
. ager é, i é me at that season i very istactory, | Buy Paint 
, ears or pincers will do the | compared with other times of the year. | 
' fore cutting off the tail pull | Average prices for native lambs for | D I R ECT 
f ‘ back in order to leave a flap | the past ten years show that the best | At First Cost 
vhich will help it to heal avike “ing —- Pot] in | 
market during the summer and fall is | . ? : ‘ 
( Pinch this skin together | quring the months of June, July and | —is the lowest priced construction I Pay the Freight 
aft king to discourage bleeding. | august. The pre-war normal July material in the world today. pire Se 
\ ‘ | ° o- o , ‘- 7 as the Fu ifeinr 
i " cking, my tools are always | price for lambs was $7.85, and for Au- You do not get the LOWEST when delivered to you. 
) ' \ Ge 2 "eee tant to | gust $7.69. The price then declined to PRICES unless you get OURS. GUARANTEED 
wounds clean | $7.99 in October and November, the For 6 and 7 Years. 
; . OU will be great! 
the ram lambs have largely | season in which many native lambs Let Us Convince You Made Fresh Fer Your Order y 2.03 Stor faufuse i 
. | from the docking operation | are sold, Another advantage of the WSTRUCTONS for FARES ir Bolg” 
Mr tgers castrates them, cutting earlier finished lamb is that it makes East Side Lumber & Mfg. Co., Color Cards lls why paint should be fresh. 
( end of the scrotum and pulling more rapid and economical gains and | 2033 State St., East St. Louis, Ill. oO. i CHASE, The Paint Man, 
testicles and then disinfecting is more quickly converted into cash. | Department 58 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
y nd He emphasizes the im- There is also less danger from hot eS a o ee 
i of castrating and docking the | weather and parasites. Conditions in 
{ they are to be marketable. the corn belt appear decidedly favor- 
3° eep is used for the lambs on this able to the early-marketed lamb. If 5, OR” genera! building material at 
nd the lambs encouraged to eat March lambs are to hit the midsummer OR MORE SAVING 
ir ; ind hay as soon as possible. The | market they must receive liberal grain wal  Gecanenannatianie iying until you havesent 
t I fed } ] b j l i: j i 1 { ish Fleming's vader lete list of what t you need aud bee ont 
ng 4 ed the lambs Is equal parts feeding and good care, as a poor tinis Cr li Ki i] kK | return mail, We sh UM SE e R CO. 
| : 
or ( and oats with a little oil meal and | wil! be discounted at any season of the 0 ic | $ orses nate FARMERS LUM BE 
bienty of alfalfa hay. Grinding the | year. Docking and castrating are es- | pascsst{*Monerbuck i'n tai "Sond tor VRRE Vert Coctat Vetere _2442 BOYD STREET OMAN, NEBR. 
2 y for tl le I : . ee sien 9 k } t inary Adviser. Describes over 200 other Horse and Cattle Diseases. ‘ ‘ a.8 
le lambs until they are six | sential to market-topping lambs. FLEMING BROTHERS, 211. Union Stock Yards, Chicago | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Farm Bureau 


Activities and Problems | 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 





Corn Acreage a Big Problem 
The lowa Farm 1 
is sending out publicity material call 





Bureau Federation 


ing attention to the seriousne of the 
surplus corn reserves which we have 
in lowa at the present time. This in 
formation corresponds to the leading 


1 


editorial in this issue. The iper sur- 
plus at the present time in the United 
State according to the reports of the 
Department of Agriculture on March & 
amounts to 550,000,000 bushels of corn 


Of this super surplus, lowa has prac 
tically one-fourth. This is a practical 
business proposition which should re 
ceive careful attention of the Farm 
Bureau people and be discu ed in 
their meetings Good business would 


dictate great modification of planting 


thi pring as compared to vsten 
} 


which have been followed during the 
past few year 


What Do You Know About This? 


One of our old subscribers from Kan 


sas recently wrote us as follow 

“I discontinued my subscription to 
Wallaces’ Farmer because of your un 
tiring effort in behalf of the Farm 
Bureau. I believe that the Farm Bu 
reau organization is a farm organ 
ization in name only and that its real 
purpose is to divide the tarmer in o1 
ganization and divert hi ittention 
from real cooperation and t ideals 
s0 necessary to farmer organizations 


and array him under the leadership 


of a coterie of bankers, Wall street 
speculators and board of trade manipu 
lators from whose grasp the farmer 


must free himself if he ever hopes 
to better his conditions in the 
of farm marketing. Therefore, the very 
high regard I have held for Wallaces 


Farmer has dropped several points.’ 


matter 


Michigan Changes Secretaries 

News comes from Michigan that C 
A. Bingham is no longer secretary of 
the Michigan Farm Bureau Federa 
tion There seem to be tw ides 
to the argument that is re 
for this action Mr. Bingham was a 
forceful energetic man and he felt 
that the majority of the people of the 
state wished the Farm Bureau to 
build up as a strong busine organi 


ponsible 


zation With thi in mind a _ state 
elevator exchange, wool marketing 
organization and other line W ‘ 
tablished 

On the other hand the men who 
opposed Mr. Bingham laid st: on 
the formation of commodity organiza 
tions. each more or less distinct from 
the Farm Bureau organizatior but 
promoted by it. 

Back of these differenc: wa t 


fight for the control of the Federation 
and its activities. Some of the col 
lege men and county 

Bingham 
jealousies no doubt 


agent were op 
Personal feel 


played 


posing Mr 
ings and 


as important a part as the real is 
sue: 

The Michigan State Farm Bureau 
has made a wonderful record Its 
membership has grown from nothing 


to 100,000 men 
per vear. It 


who at paving 3190 


seems unfortunate that 


it has been possible for misunder 
standings, jealousies or differences ot 
Opinion to creep in which will resulf 
in the losing of anv talent which has 
made this rapid growth possibl I* 


illustrates that one of the big needs 
in the Farm Bureau work is a g 

together spirit to funaa- 
mental policies which will develop the 
real purposes of 1.6 
sonalities must be put in the back 
ground No permament or rapid 
growth ca he f any other 


get 


work out 


teanization. Per 





have been written to original music 


one 1s satisfactors 


over your song carefully. se sure 





Song Contest Closes March 3lst 


“ yypsaenene is soon going to walk away with the $50 prize in the Farm 
K sureau song contest which closes March 31 
are rolling in from Colorado on the west to New York on the east. 


Some 
: and others to popular tunes. Either 


There is still an opportunity for someone with talent 
to walk off with the prize and write the song which will carry the Farm 
Bureau spirit wherever the meetings are held over the country 


Try it on your piano and see that it has the swing. 
Wallaces’ Farmer prior to March 31, for the Farm Bureau song contest. 


A large number of songs 


Work 
it has the punch, rhyme and rythm 
Then send it in to 








basis The Michigan Farm Bureau 
will no doubt go ahead even without 
Mr. Bingham If an agreement could 
have been the funda 
mental principles and policies and hi 


reached as to 


services retained the work would no 
doubt proceed in a much stronger 
fashion. 


Wool Pools Beginning to Move 
“After 


paralysis of the 


months of complete 
market 


eight 


wool some 


signs of activity are in evidence,” is 
the statement of C. J. Fawcett, in 
charge of the wool marketing depart 


the American Farm Bureau 
most en 


ment of 
Federation ‘Perhaps the 
couraging feature is a recent wire re- 
ceived from the English market stat 
ing that of late sales withdrawals wers 
heavy, being 
sold at prices 15 per above the 
American free wool values.” Mr. Faw 


only a small per cent 


cent 


cett also referred to some sales which 


have been made in this country, large 
ly, however, of the lower grades of 
wool. 


Wool in the Lllinois pool is begin 
ning to sell. Since the first of the year 
approximately 15 per cent of all the 
Farm Bureau pooled wool has moved 
at conservative values, according to a 
report from the Illinois Agricultural 
Association The importation of for- 
eign wool has been a bearish factor 
and has prevented any great activity 
The prices average about 40 per cent 
of last vear’s values for the various 
grades 

‘he Iowa Fleece Wool Growers’ As 
has followed the example 
states in accept- 
from tarmers 


sociation 
of some of the other 


ing and promoting orders 


for the manufacture of wool blankets 
Details of this arrangement. according 
to V. G. Warner, the secretary, may | 


thru the county agricul 
Iowa has sold some fine 


ascertained 
tural agents 


staple wool for 383 cents, medium wool 


for 25 cents and low grades from 1 
to 18 cents None of the better grades 


have been sold 


Buying Organizations Need Study 
ns need to make 
present 


Farmers’ organizatic 
a very careful study at the 


time of different types of buying 





ganizations. In a recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer we presented the work 
which is being very successfully start- 
ed in New York state. In Indiana, a 
different type of organization is being 
formed. The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ 
Associations of Iowa and Illinois are 
proposing to start a different type of 
buying organization 

It is likely that there will be consid- 
erable demand for buying organizations 
and if they are not carefully studied it 
may result in a large number of mis- 
callaneous types of buying organiza- 
tions springing up which will not be 
A thoro study of the ques- 
tion would probably result in the dis- 
couraging of more organizations than 
it would encourage. The essential 
fact, however, is that the problem be 
tudied so that the organizations that 
are started will be fundamentally and 
economically sound, so that they will 
be successful. A conference or commit- 
tee, possibly together by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, on 
this subject, would be appropriate at 
this time. In the 70’s the Grange or- 
ganizations were urged to study this 
question, but as a national body they 
did not study it until after a large 
number of various types of organiza- 
tions were started, and as a result the 
majority of those which were started 
were later reacted 
against the Grange organization, even 
tho in some cases they were not start 
ed by it. 


a success 


called 


unsuccessful and 


Beet Growers National 
Association 


tecently the beet growers of nine 
different states met in a conference 
to consider their problems. C. H 
Gustafson, head of the cooperative 
marketing department of the A. F. B 
F., was chosen chairman of the mee 
ing and James Clemmens of K 

ville, Wisconsin, 
Beet 
mended as the 
The conference 


ecretary. iae U.S 
Growers Federation was recom 
plan of organization 
also recommended a 
national uniform contract and en- 
dorsed the principle of sliding scale 
based on average 
sugar for the full year 


contract seaboard 


prices of 





Up in 
county thought 


that they sent 


was educated 


served on draft 





J.W. HANNA ton county wa 


2,000 mark in Farm 


of the organization there has beer 


leadership of Mr. Hanna 





The Farm Bureau Album 


Benton county, 


another session. 
which his father entered from the 
il 
lege. In 1914 he 
his farm, known as Grandview Farm, jointly with his 
son. He has helped to organize local farmers’ banks 


in addition to the 


Bureau membership. 


lowa, the people of thi 
so well of the Farm Bureau president 
him back to the lowa legislature for 
J. W. Hanna was born on the farm 
government. He 
the rural schools and Cornell Col- 


moved to Vinton, but still operate 


and many other lines of work 
work with the Farm Bureau. Ben- 
the first county in lowa to pass the 
A good deal of the effectiveness 


due to the conservative but active 


boards, 











Stand by Co-operative 
Institutions 


Many codperative institutions are 
passing through a critical period at 
the present time and the support of 
farmers is necessary if they are to 
remain strong financially and b« of 
service to the communities in wiich 
‘hey are organized. This will prove 
a testing time which should help in 
the building of stronger organizatious 
for the future. 

An example of this is found in the 
flowa Farmers Union Exchange which 
due to the recent slump in prices and 
curtailment in credit has been caught 
in a condition similar to that of many 
other codperative and private busi 
nesses. The officers are urging farm- 
ers over the state to purchase ma- 
terials of the exchange in order that 
some of the goods may be liquidated 
and the business re-established. Peo- 
ple interested in buying general mer- 
chandise should consult the farmers. 

The present time is not one wheu 
cooperators should be discouraged 
or weak-kneed relative to cooperative 
enterprises. No doubt many mistakes 
have been made but there is an op- 
portunity now for a more definite 
building up of codperative institutions 
than has been the case in the past. 
There are two pronounced tendencies 
which should be emphasized. One is 
the concentrating of small codperative 
concerns into larger and more efft- 
cient units, and secondly, a different 
attitude on the part of the individual 
towards his local marketing or buy- 
ing agency in which he considers it 
as the establishment particularly for 
that purpose and gives it his volume 
of business. 


A Court of Inquiry 

The Vigo County, Indiana, Farm Bu- 
reau is putting on a novel method of 
ascertaining the needs of the county 
and outlining their program of work. 
They are calling it a “court of in 
quiry.” They arranged fo! 
seven-day program. One day the sub 
ject will be soils and crops, anoth 
day live another horticulture, 
one day rural homes, one markets, an 
other rural schools, and on Sunday the 
subject will be the rural church. Each 


a 


have 





stock, 


day they have arranged for a special 
jury, the examination of witnesses and 
special talent to discuss the subject 
under consideration. They state “Tt 


is our purpose to hear from the farm 
ers themselves and to learn from them 
what they consider are their problems, 
their handicaps and their limiting fac 
tors After hearing their testimony, 
we hope that it will be possible to 
work out some practical things that 
may be done to assist in the solving of 
these problems.” 
Minnesota Pushes Codperation—len 
per cent of all the coéperative organi 
zations which formed among 
farmers in which the county aget 





were 


and farm bureaus had a part in 1920 
were formed in Minnesota, according 
to a recent report from the Minne 
sota state leader's office. Or! hun- 
dred and ninety-two such <% A 
tions were formed in Minnesot it 
of a total of 1,988 which were formed 
in the northern and western st s 
The Minnesota county § agents 30 
made a good record in the matt of 
handling live stock Six thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight animals 
or approximately 16 per cent 0! 
total number were procured from 
nesota farmers The county " 
ay 


also took an active part in the e! 


tion of tuberculosis 
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Hi 4 soil saving dam in many cases wil! added will help in tamping it. The el- ak Po Fe | = 


fill up gullies that would otherwise | bow or “T” tile for the upright should 
make small fields or strain machinery | be set on a firm foundation and posts DO OO 
ively in crossing them. In many | set around it with woven wire for a “eae me Ce | “GRESRTC 
gullies it is unsatisfactory to use brush | guard against trash filling it up. A ee 
raw because it soon rots out, the | spillway of rocks or logs should be | cs a > am. Seba Pssttr a 
nil water cuts around in making a new | built under the outlet to prevent un- eA) Dom he lee Fa 
t or else it is in the way of farm- | dermining. The dirt in the fill should { 
e fields. Ditches are a nuisance, be tamped carefully and usually packs 
particularly where large power machin- | better if wet. The dam should be built 


comrony 


Love 
“ACE Heat FoR EVE 








¢ used. Many farmers are install- | high enough to run any excess water 
as ing soil saving dams and find that | to one side on firm ground in case of 
es they do the filling rapidly and if taken hard rains where the outlet might not 
of care of last indefinitely. be able to handle all the water. The | 
a The soil saving dam as shown in the , size of the outlet should be governed by pn =| er 
of picture is nothing more than a regular the area drained. ; <4 1 ies 
ich culvert the upper end of which is These soil saving dams can be in- | 
ove turned up by means of an elbow or a | stalled in a short time and with a low | i r 
i | ee Hu | | ( , ah Ch \ ee | 
ous } 144) 
| s = ‘ i ‘ u nia : 4 
the ‘ ‘ , . yy fl 
ch ‘i ¥ | el FURNACE 
and ay 
cht i ~—li You may purchase a CaloriC on a Money-Back 
way Pd ag Guarantee that it will heat your home to the com- 
oe 5 | fortable temperature of 70° in coldest weather. 
ma- ° : - : 
‘hat This guarantee is the definite pledge of the oldest 
ted and largest manufacturer of warm-air furnaces in 
| the world;—it is also the local dealer's pledge of the 
ain : — os . buyer’s Satisfaction or money back. 
ae View of Soil Saving Dam on Upper Side | 
ged “T” joint. This upright tile is raised | cost. Not only do they save labor costs | The CaloriC, heating by natural circulation of air, 
tive several feet above the bottom of the | in farming but add value to the land | warms every room more uniformly and more 
ikes gully so that the water can not flow | by making it all tillable. P. EH. 8. | healthfull hs h ‘ : : 
op- thru until it has raised somewhat, : ealt ully than other systems—at much lower 
nite forming a pond above the fill over the Remarks: There is really no need of initial cost, and with Ve to bo less fuel. 
ions culvert. When the water reaches this | having the pond of standing water 
ast. fill it stops flowing, drops its sedi- | above the dam, to be in the way of The CaloriC is a superior heating THE MONITOR STOVE CO, 
cies ment, which gradually fills in the | farming over the gully. By extending plant for the cottage or larger (The Monitor Family) 
1g gully, and when it reaches the height | a few lengths of clap drain tile up cae of 8to 18 rooms. The fs 102 Years in Business 
tive of the outlet pipe flows on down the | above the dam, closing the upper end, sa heat for old or new homes, a yeeener CARON Sie 
a : : f : No pipes to freeze—no radiators 
efft- slope. As much as twenty feet of soil covering them with a foot or so of —only one register. Installed in ee eee 
rent } been filled in in one year with | gravel, and cementing the lower sec- one day. Over 125,000 users— THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
dual these dams. tion into the horizontal part of the cul- many in this state. Write for Ca- Terminal Warehouse Bldg. 
buy- Several precautions or guides should | vert as described, the water will all loriC book or see nearest dealer, Tenth and Jones Streets © Omaha, Neb. 
‘ - é 3 2218 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
it be kept in mind in installing the dam. | drain out of the pond, but the culvert 
for The tile should be carefully laid, start- | will work just the same. The joints aT =f LLORI( me 
ume ing at the lower end and working up. | should be laid closely, and should be ALOR. 
The dirt should be carefully packed | protected on top by a piece of tile— | — 








iround the tile and often a little water | Editor. 
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a Filling the (Gullies G tle. Want to Give You Some Good Advice 




















nty 3 B= DON’T SELL YOUR HIDES & FURS 
ork, “Woven wire is what will do the , tions for constructing. Be sure and ; My name is “Omaha Hide”. They call me “Old Man 
ine business when it comes to filling a put the wire in a “V” shape with the Omaha Hide”. Guess it’s because I am an old timer myself in these 
ra broad, flat bottom ditch,” says J. Van | “V” pointing down stream. If the ; Bee eset bee ce Wie Pe acd Wl edna wk cae te ae 
ub- ( p, of Taylor county, Iowa. “I had draw is not wide three posts are suf- . oe the boys was — right, too. We've had lots of experience, but 
the ut ve rire fence across . | ficie srwis s}. ne | "ll be gosh derned if I ever seen times like now. Did you ever see the 
a . hy = vou ‘wire 2 ne across that ficient, otherwise more. Slant the cen | like? Buy a piece of leather and they charge you $2 a Ib.; sell a big cow 
ure, draw to keep the sheep in, when along ter post down stream so that when a Pm idé pe and get 5calb. Whole ro agegl hide hardly buys 1 fos leather 
an: me a fairly a sat P San 411 ic es - eeadow annftti "er omen folks buy anything with a little fur on it and pay $100 anr, up. 
; came a fairly he - rain pose - in fill is — the iro reinagerd ove! es Omaha Hi € But when you sell you've got to give the stuff away. 
nd spection afterward found that there } wire will not undermine the founda- ’ 
de spection afterward found that there | w ee ee WE JUST CAN’T KEEP UP THIS SORT OF THING 
had been a fill of about sixteen inches | tion. Two end posts are set well bac Let’ it 1 folie. teed hosted. W Bie heniiiens _— 
ial extending back to its own level or | into the bank, making a recess if nec- pit grape Aegpat 00 > ny ata ~— +p A Rady must ro ei pane tray lh posse 
; : Just got to cut out a lot of these - ulators and slickers who have been making a lot of money 
nd about four rods.” essary so that the dam will not be without working for it. Got to Jook out for No. 1 and now’s your chance to do it. 
bject ] ll make such fills as that on | sidestepped. If there is danger of We sort of seen this coming along time ago and and Robes, tan and dress you Fur skins so you 
“Tt I uctil fence ‘ely if wove these osts oin out they may be got prepared The boys and I got interested can get lots bigger prices for them. It's easy to 
icting fence, surely 1 sven 1ese posts & & : ay in a big Tannery. So now we can make your sell them to ladies for fur sets—or use them 
m- v telligently put in a ditch it staked back with a wire. The woven hides into your own LEATHER. Good leather, yourself. Now is your chance. Old Man Omaha 
m ma oe ihe df he di a} ld he too. We call it our Wear-Well brand, because Hide will make you a lot more money tanning 
? wee on be filled. wire used for the dam should not be you can’t hardly wear it out. Beats anything you your hides than if you sell the mraw. Writeand 
S (here is always more or less woven over twenty-six inches high. Put it can buy nowadays. Also make up your Coats [et us show you what he can do for you. 
fac Wire around the farm that a person | around the end posts and on the up- | OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO., 712 South 13th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
J I I 
ny, would not put in a fence, which may | stream side of the center post. This is | 
to be profitably used in a ditch. Our | done for the reason if the center post | a 
that farm was no exception to the rule. I j| is pulled out by drift, the wire will re- 
of let ed to take some material and main. A fill may be hastened by put- 
a little time and see what could be | ting straw back of the wire and fasten- E 
I a ditch starting on the place ing down with dirt or rock so that it 
ning considerable size before | will not rise and float away before a 
nt ‘Caving it fill is started. Additional heights of 
losed drawing shows how to |} woven wire are added as occasion re- 





put the wire. Just a few precau- quires, 
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ed | ‘ ‘| \Pr e ven Red -_ seve 7< money = 7 “ rod * fence rs, knot. No dead welg nt. ay 
. . ou buy or 20 years, Mode! oven Fences me Holds tntersecting wires securely. 
S ! { i] Iside stepping. } have given unqualified satisfaction. Every Weve Line Wires a Fence Taut— Gives effect of 
20 | i nN \ | | / | roll of fence bears the guarantee of this big spring cotls, taking up all shocks and keep 
| Z | | organization. ing fence tight 
rf | | ' y Y Won't Sag—Model Fence Wire is far superior to Thorough Galvanizing Gives Model Fence greatest 
i | i | } | / } ordinary wire. Made by special process which possible rust-proofness. 
| i! J t | give o best outinetion of a songhsess Get Our Prices Botore You Buy s Rod of Fence. Factory 
} 0 — is mning fe diate at 
= LI ' | / } proper saaeiee ane es ioe »* r 4 bb A tent on. “At v0 une ed fer ate sts or farm pate 
/ / wire cx b 8. ery Oo whatever your requirements, we can fill them "Write for 
1 | y y, contribntes to fence strength full information 
1105-21 Otis Building 
Mt Ly AMERICAN WIRE FENCE COMPANY ? Chicago, Illinois 
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A Pig Club Story 
ty Francis Fruin 


After carrying the garden project to 
completion I decided to enroll in the 
pig club the following year We 
formed a pig club in our 
April. I wanted a registered sow pig 
either of Duroc Jersey or Poland China 


school in 


breeding 

After hunting some time for a pig 
I found one that I liked, a Polanu Chi 
na gilt born the fourth day of March 
in a large herd I paid $15 for her 
with the consideration that I was to 
get her bred free of charge to the 
owner's best boar 

On the 17th of May I brought the 
pig home and it weighed thirty-five 
pounds. It was a large-boned and rug- 
ged pig, having a good arch. I turned 
it in on a patch of blue grass pasture 
and fed it corn, soaked oat tankage 
and a limited amount of skim milk. I 
rented an Empire non-freezable hog 
waterer and kept clean water before 
the pig all the time 

She gained rapidly until fair time 


——— 











Vera fuiora and. Her First Prize 
3aby Beef 





when she weighed 160 pounds She 
was not fat at any time because I 
wanted to keep her for breeding pur 
post I took her to the Woodford 
county fair held at El Paso, fll, Au 
gust 24, and won first prize among the 
pig club pigs 

At this time she 
pounds more than my brother's pig, a 
Duroc Jersey that was having the 
same amount of feed. She had gained 
125 pounds in ninety-eight days at a 
cost of 6 4-5 cents a pound 
summer I washed the 


weighed forty 


All during the 
pig every two weeks and sometimes 
oiled it. I fed tankage in a self-feeder 
and all of the other feeds were hand 
fed After the fair I fed more corn 
so my sow would grow faster. I also 
had some oats ground and wheat mid- 
dlings and fed these. 

My pig had all of the six white 
points, namely, face, tail and feet. She 
also had a white spot on her jaw 

When the weather set in cooler I 
moved my pig to an A-shaped house 
that I had built for her I had her 
bred the 20th of November to Buster 
Clansman, a son of Clansman Jr. She 
is out of a litter of twelve At the sale 
held by the breeder from whom I se- 
cured my pig the sisters that were not 
bred yet sold for $50. 

I now have her turned in with other 
gilts I am feeding her corn, oats. 
and tankage. On January 23 she 
weig' ed 350 pounds and is an ideal 
type of hog. She now weighs sixty 
pounds more than my brother's Duroc 
Jersey that has been having the same 
kind and quantity of feed 

High School Judging Contest—The 
annual high school judging contest for 
work in animal husbandry and farm 
crops will be held at Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, on March 24 and 25. 
Fourteen silver cups will be awarded. 
Entries should be made by March 17. 
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group selected have been published 





WF ARE nominating every reader of this page for the position of 
judge in the selection of the prize winners in the club essay con- 
test. Several of the best stories, beginning with this issue, will be pub- 
lished each week for the next month. 
to study them carefully and to decide on the best three. 
a ballot will be printed on this page 
for the judges to fill out and mail to this office 
Have you written for your seed corn yet? The offer made on this page 
two weeks ago, gives you a chance to get a start with some of the high- 
est vielding strains of corn in Iowa 
of getting your share of the seed before the supply is gone. 
EDITOR, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PAGE. 


We want each reader of the page 
After all of the 


Better write at once to make sure 








A Beef Heifer Club 
By Leroy Lesch 
In January, 1920, I signed up for a 
Shorthorn heifer calf, as this was the 
breed of decided to 
raise. We had our choice of a Short- 


cattle we had 
horn, Angus or Hereford. On January 
17 we went over to Charles City to get 
her. There were thirty-one members 
in this club, twenty-one getting Short 
horns, eight Herefords and two Angus 
Our club went by the name of Floyd 


County Beef Heifer Calf Club 


The Shorthorns were shipped in 
from Black Hawk county We drew 
the calves by lot I drew a white 
heifer whose name was Madge 2d. The 
calves were put in two classes My 
calf was one of the first class The 
calves in the first class cost $180 and 
in the second class $150 


When I got her home I offered her 
milk, but she refused it I fed her a 
corn, oats, oilmeal, silage 


When we went on 


ration of 
and timothy hay 
our first calf tour our county agent 
advised feeding molasses, so I fed it 
from then on until sale time and grad- 
ually increased the corn. 

Our county agent said I could take 
her to the North Iowa fair at Mason 
City; so I began to wash and brush 
her. I also spent a good deal of time 
teaching her to lead. There were five 
other club bovs who had calves there, 
one other Shorthorn, two Angus and 
two Herefords. I won first in the free 
for all junior yearling class and first 
in the club class, and stood close for 
grand championship female I won 
$10 in prizes. I also became a mem 
ber of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association. From this we boys 
got a good deal of experience 

On October 25 and 26 we held our 
calf show and sale. Most of the first 
day was spent in washing, brushing, 
polishing horns, et« Tuesday fore- 
noon we had lessons in judging from 
Professor E. L. Quaife, of Ames. Our 
calves were judged in the forenoon. I 
won fifth place and $5 in prizes. In 
the afternoon the calves were sold I 
could have sold her for $295, but I 
bought her back and am going to try it 
again. 


Club Work in Clark County 


Boys’ and girls’ club work has been 
one of the live projects in Clark coun- 
ty, Missouri, during the past two years. 
The first year’s work consisted of pig 
club work only, while the second year’s 
work enterprised both pig and calf 
club work. 

The success of club work in our 
county I believe is due to the fact that 
we did our work in cooperation with 
the county fair. They appropriated the 
prize money, and our round-up always 
comes on the first day of the fair. One 
hundred dollars was appropriated the 
first year and $300 the second year. 

Our first year’s work was done with 
pure-bred hogs and market pigs. Fifty 
dollars in prizes was offered in each 
class. Pork was produced tor from 9 
to 21 cents per pound. The pigs gained 
from .65 of a pound to 1.75 pounds per 
day. Duroc Jerseys won all the prizes 
in the market classes, while Poland 
Chinas took three of the four prizes in 
the pure-bred class. The gilt that won 
second was a Duroc, and came back 
the second year and won first in the 
sow and litter club The third prize 
gilt was sold to a breeder, and she 
raised the first prize produce-of-sow 
for Poland Chinas in the open class 

The calf club work the second year 
was divided into the pure-bred heifer 
and baby beef class. Gains were made 
for from 7 to 15 cents per pound. The 
girls won first in each class, Vera Huf- 
ford winning the baby beef class and 
Garnett McNally the pure-bred heifer 
class 

Our work next vear will be confined 
to the pure-bred gilt and the pure-bred 
heifer classes. We expect to have the 
largest boys’ and girls’ club we have 
ever had.—W. A. Hook 


A Baby Beef Expert 


Harold Pace, Muscatine, Iowa, won 
first place in the Iowa baby beef feed- 
ing contest Harold fed two calves, an 
Angus and a Shorthorn The Short- 
horn made the biggest gain, gaining 
643 pounds in 273 days, or an average 
of 2.3 pounds per day It took $61 
worth of corn, $33 worth of oats, $4 
worth of oil meal, $1 worth of mo- 
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Garnett McNally of Clark County, Missouri, and Her Prize Winning Herefords 


lasses and $15 of hay to put on the 
643 pounds, or an average of 17.8 cent 


per pound. There was a net profit of 
$29.70 for feeding this calf At the 
state fair the calf won third place in 
the Shorthorn class and at the auction 
was sold to Swift & Company for 
$229.40. 

The Angus calf, or Tom by name, 
was not so fortunate for he lost 98 
cents in the feeding contest. It did 
not cost as much to feed him, the same 
feeds being used, but he did not eat as 
much, costing $109.78 for his feed bill, 
and he gained 517 pounds. The aver- 
age daily gain was 1.86 pounds. His 
cost per pound was 21.2 cents. This 
black calf won fifth in the Angus baby 
beef class and third in the open class 
for Angus junior yearlings. 

The nice thing about his feeding rec- 
ord is that nurse cows were not used 
for these calves, but each one stood 
high in their classes in competition 
with nurse cow calves. 

Not all of Harold’s time has been 
spent in feeding his calves for he was 
a member of the judging team that 








won second place in the state compet 
ing with twenty-four other teams 


LV 


the lowa state fair last year.—J. W. 


Merrill. 


Contest Calf 


A Minnesota boy writes: 

“IT have a 525-pound calf entered in 
a baby beef contest, which starts this 
month and ends in September. For 
feed I have corn, oats, oil meal and 
alfalfa hay. Will it pay me to feed 
skim-milk?” 

A contest calf should be given all 
the grain it will eat, together with 
five or ten pounds of alfalfa hay daily 
If it is practical to do so, this boy 
might keep corn and a mixture of two 
parts of oats and one part of oil meal 
before this calf where it can get at 
the grain whenever it wishes. To start 
with, the calf may eat as much as ten 
or even fifteen pounds of alfalfa hay 
daily, but as it gets fatter it will eat 
less and less of hay, until toward the 
finish it will not be eating more than 
six or seven pounds. In order to make 
the greatest possible gains it will prob- 
ably pay to add a gallon or so of skim- 
milk to the ration. This is not a prac- 
tical proposition, but if the rules of the 
contest allow skim-milk to be fed ata 
charge of no more than 35 cents a hun- 
dred, the probabilities are that our 
chances of winning 
will be increased by feeding the skim 
milk 


correspondent’s 





Backing the Pig Club—Pig clubs in 
Pettis county, Missouri, are to be fi 
nanced by a $5,000 corporation or 
ganized by the agricultural committee 
of the Sedalia Chamber of Commerce, 
composed of bankers, merchants and 
farmers. Each boy or girl who 3s 
furnished a pig may pay either in cash 
or give a note for a year at a reason 
able rate of interest. 
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Building the Silo 


By I. W. Dickerson 


obably no other investment the 
dairy or live stock farmer can make 
will pay him as large or as long con- 
tinued returns as that put into a good 
This statement will be approved 

py practically every farmer who has 
a silo even a fair test. It en- 


the owner to put up his winter’s 
at the moment of its greatest 
value and to keep such feed at 
iigh feeding value for as long a 
his purposes require. Not 
nlv does it conserve the feeding value 
ff his crop, but it also reduces the la- 
sor cost of handling and feeding it and 
in getting away the manure and refuse 
with the least loss of fertilizing value. 

From the standpoint of the proper 
preservation of the feeding value of 
the silage, the chief requirements for 
a good silo are that it be strong 
enough to withstand the outward pres- 
the silage and that it be air 
tight. If these are met, any kind of a 
silo will keep the contents in good con- 
dition, altho there are other desirable 
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features which must be given due con- | 


sideration, 

So far as strength is concerned, any 
ty] f silo Gan be made sufficiently | 
strong if properly built and reinforced. 
Silos made of wooden or cement staves 
depend for strength on the iron hoops 
or bands placed on the outside; while 
those of monolithic concrete, concrete | 
blocks, hollow clay tiles, and bricks. | 
usually have smaller and more numer- | 
ous bands imbedded directly in the 
wall 

The other essential, that of making 
the silo air tight, can easily be secured 


with any type if the proper precautions 





are taken. With the various type of 
wood construction there is _ little 
chance for trouble on this account if 
the staves are reasonably true and the 
hoops are kept tight. The fibers of the 
wood are compressed enough to make 
an air tight joint. Even tho smail 
cracks can be seen before the silo is 
filled, these will usually be closed up, 
due to the swelling of the wood frem 
moisture absorbed from the silage. 
The use of pressure creosoted staves 
is raj coming into favor, both be- 
cause of their much longer life and | 
the ich less swelling and shrinking 
fron bsorbed moisure. Where un- 
treate taves or lumber are used, it 
will help to treat the joints with creo- 
s0 ot asphalt just before putting 
MLO | e, and to give the whole iate- 
rior a coat some time before the silo 
is No trouble has been report- 
ed fi creosote or asphalt absorbed 
by age, but I have heard of se- 
ri trouble from lead _ poisoning 
whet I interior was painted with 
lead paint 

Much objection has been raised 
against silos made of concrete blocks 
or hollow tiles on the score that they 
are neither tight not water proof. This 
trouble, where it has occasionally oc- 
curred, has not been due to the blocks 
or the tiles used but to the way in 


Which the erecting has been done. 
Many builders, either thru ignorance 
or ca sness, use the same methods 
Ol spreading the mortar that they 





wou ise in laying up bricks into a 
Wall, with results that are far from 
Sat ory. In the first place, a stiff 
ni ol one part cement, two parts 
( irp sand, and enough hydrat- 
eX acked lime to make the mortar 
Work smoothly and adhere closely to 
t Ks, should be used. Various 
ties differ as to the amount of 
i lime which should be used, 
t unount usually recommended 
I ifacturers of vitrified tile silos 
10 to 15 per cent of the weight 
( nt used. As concrete blocks 
: y clay tiles have a tendency to | 
y mortar by absorbing wa- | 
t rapidly from it, they should be 
( in water before being laid. 
i hould not be done, however, with 
thi ized or hard-burned clay blocks 
Which absorb practically no water, 


a first class foundation, 


In laying the blocks or tiles, the hor- 
izontal joint should be spread with a 
little more mortar than is usually done, 
so that when the block is well settled 
down, the whole joint will be practic- 
ally filled. The greatest trouble, how- 
ever, comes from the vertical joints. 
Both the end surface of the last block 
and that of the block to be laid should 
be well plastered over the whole avail- 
able surface, so that when they are 
tapped up together a continuous close 
joint will result. 

Where the concrete block or tile 
construction allows it, the vertical 
joint should be further safeguarded by 
working in more mortar with the point 
of the trowel or with a stiff wire. 
After the mortar has set, both the hor- 
izontal and vertical joints should be 
pointed up carefully with fresh mortar. 
Either concrete blocks or clay tile, if 
laid up in this way, will give no trou- 
ble from air leakage or from absorp- 
tion of the moisture from the silage. 
Nor is there anything to the idea 
often heard, that the acid from the sil- 
age will attack and destroy the con- 
crete wall or mortar in a masonry silo, 
if the above directions have been fol- 
lowed. 

No silo should be 








You can’t do it 
all with horses 
any more 











Friction Driven 


Fan Shaft 


There’s no slipping, break- 
ing fan beit on the Hart-Parr. 
The fan is propelled by a 
friction pulley driven directly 
from the fly-wheel. This en- 
ables it to run much faster 
than the ordinary fan and 
cools the motor perfectly in 
hottest weather. 

The air is forced through 
the radiator from the rear, 
keeping out insects and dirt 
and carrying the fumes and 
heat away from the operator. 





























Many of the old Hart-Parrs 4 
plowed the virgin prairies of th 
Northwest are still in use __ 
The great granddaddy of all 
Tractors was old Hart-Parr No. 1, 
built in 1901. 

















put up except on | 
which in every | 


When the market is low 
cut your operating costs | 


In a tractor demonstration at Dakota City, Nebraska last fall, 
a five-horse team was put in with the tractors. 
the five horses and harness was $1400. 
an acre with the horses 
30. 


When you are getting low prices for your crops, your need 
for a dependable tractor is greater than when prices are high, 
because a decrease in the cost of production is the same as 
an increase in the selling price. 


Dependable Tractors are Not Made in a Minute 
It takes years of experience and development-to perfect a tractor the | 
same as it takes years of careful breeding to produce a blue ribbon 
farm animal. 


Study the construction of. the Hart-Parr 30 and investigate its per- 
formance. 
working parts when adjustments or repairs are necessary. 


This is one of the big secrets of the Hart-Parr 30 success. 
that the farmer can keep his own tractor in shipshape, hence prolong 
its life and reduce the cost of upkeep. 


») = » 
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case should go down below frost and | dry. It will also prevent the lower 
should have a tile drain around the | part of the silage from developing a 
outside of the lowest footing whenever | slimy condition due to too much liq- 


possible For the wooden silo, the ! uor of fe 
foundation wall should come above | should be 
ground to protect the staves as much | ably 
as possible. Monolithic concrete silos 
usually have their walls built directly 
up from a footing at least two feet 
wide and one foot thick. Concrete 
block and clay tile silos are often also 
built up directly from the footings, An 
which in such cases should be some- “What do you think of seeding 
what heavier and should be well rein- | sweet clover in corn at the last cultt- 
forced to prevent cracking of the walls | vation for fertilizer? My idea would 
from a failure of the footings. Where | be to under either that fall 
the clay blocks are not so hard burned | or middle of May the fo?- 
and will absorb more moisture, many and putting the land in 
authorities prefer to bring the founda- What value would the 
tion wall a few inches above ground. have as fertilizer?’ 

left to 


rmentation. Such a drain 
fitted with a trap and prob- 
with a valve which can be closed 
as desired. 


Seeding Sweet Clover in Corn 


lowa correspondent writes: 


plow it 
about the 
lowing 
corn again. 
sweet clover 


year 


The matter of a floor can be It is difficult to get a perfect stand 


the owners’ preferences. Probably the | of sweet clover, red clover, or alfalfa 
majority of silos do not have floors | by seed'ng in corn at the time of last 
and give entirely satisfactory results. | cultivation. But except in seasons of 
On the other hand, a floor is a de- unusual drouth it is easy to get a 
cided convenience in keeping the lower half or a two-thirds stand. If our 


layer of silage clean and in cleaving | correspondent broadcasts ahead of 





out the silo. the last cultivation 5 pounds of scari- 

Likewise theo silo érain is a matter fied white sweet clover seed per.acre 
about which there is much difference | we believe that one year with an- 
of opinion. * It is of consideraive con- other he will get enough fertilizer 
venience in cleaning out value out of the sweet clover to more 


the silo and | 
probably is a good thing to have in than pay for the seed When the 


get rid of the excess of water in case | Hubam clover seed becomes reason- 
the silage is put into the silo too green able in price the probabilities are 
or a mistake is made in running in too | that it will prove to be an especially 
much water where the silage is rather | good crop when uséd in this way. 
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The horse must 
step aside for 
the more eco- 
nomical tractor 


The value of 
It cost $4.65 to plow 
and $1.56 an acre with the Hart-Parr 


That’s a saving of $3.00 an acre. 


Notice how simple it is, how easily you can get at the 


It means 








Our new catalogue will give you some valuable 
pointers on the selection of a tractor. It's free. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 


348 Lawler Street, Charles City, lowa 


A POWERFUL STURDY THREE~PLOW KEROSENE: TRACTOR 


BVILT INDUSTRY 


BY THE FOUNDERS OF TRACTOR 























Report é coming in concerning 
men who are traveling over t tate 
ind ob ning mone f ers by 
ial representing ¢ to be 
age! of some reputab ipal 
I | er Liv t | ni 
Cor , ha rf ent! ii] I it 
i i in th Wa dD ( ng 
! Jack Gibson TI In 
ot thi ort 1s tor ta! f » i 

eeing the | ! ied 
I the tate and ef pi 

' tive of respo! by f 
card ied by the tat l ] nce co 
I oner shows that the comp 
bel d ti agent 

J i prett fe rule ( 
ot da with traveling agent ind 
solicit A respo! le yent of a 
respor le firm w be ipplied with 
satisfacto1 credent he b 
nigh will not In tl ca ra) nsul 
ance ompan in lo east l 
possible to lear: po ‘ vVhethe 

) itor i I ) tat ot ne 
compal whose agent claims to be 
Poultrymen Want Tariff 

olution passed b lowa 
Who e Egy 1 i Poult 
Deals it the n 
nua I ntion at De | 
$-10 VA urz ( ) i 
protec ve tariff on ¢« I ‘ t 
p ZeOr l cr | } na 
al a ! | nt per pout a po ‘ l If d Por 

I n demand protect b eo 
t! nt eve a 1) ! ‘ 
follo ng the impor t ! ! ol 
( ! ORE Canad A xcepted 
fro! other countrie n the r olution 
beca it was stated that egg kport 
t that country are fiy tit the 
1 t 

The importance of the poultry indu 
try in lowa was emphasized b tir 
ing President W. F. Waller, who stated 
that lowa’s 1920 egg crop was worth 
$100,000,000, Over 500 dealer attend 
ed the convention. Officers chosen for 
1921 were President, C. H. W on 
Winterset; vice-president, F. L. Loom- 
i Fort Dodge: ecretary-treasurer, 
M. A. Hagensick, De Moine 

Seed Oats Early 

Variety ana earling ol eding 
are the most important factor n the 
succes of the oat crop Kar Vari 
etie eeded at the earliest possible 
dat have consistent Ver the 
highest vields under lowa ynditio 
Th older varieties ha f 1 num 
ber of years past bee ( ielded it 
lowa d adjacent state by Iowa No 
103 and Iowa No. 10 early-maturing 
Variet lowar, ti lat t iriy 
white oat developed at low Ey 
periment Station, has outy ded a 
competing varieties in l 
ber of tests, exceeding them 6 bush 
el in vield on an ave gre Iowar has 
not been propagated on a_ large 
enous cal to fu plentiful 
supply of seed but it kpected to 
replace Iowa 105 in a few 4 The 
experience of many cornbelt farmers 
with these varieties of oats favor de 
cidedly the growing of such rly 
Varieties 

Earliness of seeding has much it 
fluence on the yield of oats in Iowa 


At Ames oats seeded on 


vielded a seeding made on April 2 
°° 6 bushels. In Ohio. the experiment 
stat found in three t t that 
oats eeded March ; 2 le a crop f 
69 bushels compared with 61 bushel 
whe ded on April 7 > bushel 
wi April 20 seed ul ! ! 
wil the eedit v Ml 
The f r will ger l ‘ 
Boo0I the QT jul d I 
1 | { » ind 

cate that it is ir ib » delay 
se ng in order to sp ( time 
it ring the seedb This year 
t would seem t did op- 
portunity for early lins 

Another t Ohio showed that 
oats seed ? corn land with no 


yrevious ded 57 bush- 


preparation yiel 





els to the acre while oats seeded on 
thoroughly disced land gave 61 bush- 
els to the acre The seeding made 
on unprepared land had the advan- 
tage of five to nineteen day earlier 
eeding which accounted for the 
light difference in yield. Oat led 
on plowed land made a ttle more 
than a bushel per acre tl that 
eeded on corn stalk g ind with no 
previou work In the test the 
eedings were ma vi i k drill 
One method of eeding oat i to 
broadcast the seed, then double dis} 
he ground and harrow. In a late pring 
method gets the oat in the ground 
t the earliest possible time and 
ive time and labor Some farmers 
prefer to disk the ground, then seed, 
followed by disking and harrowing 
Some double disk before eding, be 
lieving that the seedbed should be well 
prepared before seeding In an ear 
eason when time and labor i ivail 
ible disking before eeding will w 
doubted increase the prosy t for 
Lt good eld If the ¢ on de 
laved } ever mucl preparation 
v] A del the eeding is of 
doubtful value 
The rate of seeding definit 
related to the variet used. 7 
} he of n early variet uc] 
| r or Towa 10 rey} ill f 
( } ir bust ling , 
hett wl ’ , o1 
oO ed t 
Homegrown seed w neal X 
produce more of a crop than imported 
d, being better acclimated to the 
localit n which it is grow: Ex 
per ent tation tests have lr iriabl 
resulted in higher vield for home 
rrown eed than for imported seed 
of the same variety 


*acking House Strike Threatens 


Wage decreases of 12% to 15 per 


cent for more than 100,000 packing 
house employes went into effect on 
March 14 Readjustment of working 
hours was also included as a part of 
the packet ;’ progral of reducing ex 
pense The employe thru their un 
ions, are now balloting on the question 
of a general strike They have also 
appealed to President Harding to in 
duce the packers to maintain the eight 
hour day and former wage scale Sec 
retary of Labor Davis has offered hi 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


services a mediator and both the 
packer and union officials have 
greed to meet with him. There is 
iid to b ittle prospect of agreement 
and trike seer imminent. 


Southern Corn and Oat Acreage 





One of the really ignificant eco 
no c developments in recet 

the increase in corn and 

n the outhern ates 

art larly thers een 
( ase a 1 result of the 
drive for a 40 per cent 
the ac ige of cotton. Cee reports 
from tl outh early in March state 
that more than the usual acreage of 
oats has already been seeded and that 
ome corn has been planted and that 
pian are for a much larger a reage 
than usual 

Previou to the war the southern 
tate were a very nportant market 
for northern grown corn and for hog 
product Certain of the coarser! 
rades of ilt ide meat seems to 
hav been marketed almost exclu- 
ively in the south. For more than 
ten veal however, there has been a 
tenden in the ith—on account of 
th bo A vi nad t continuous 
camp put on tl United State De- 
part nt of Agriculture to gre 
cottor ) more corn and produce 
mor hog TI net 1 It of tl 
tuatior t} we , thy cort helt 
must find I er mart to il the 
plac ( tl outhern market Ou 
irph cor car doubtle be l 
more tensive n manufacturing 
rf ou irplus hog products ar 
concer! 1 it would seem wise to 
make Ba thorough tudy of the 
British market in the hope of putting 
out a quality of hog product which can 
compete on even terms with the Dan- 


and Canadian hog products 
marke 


“Cattle Feeders’ Day” April 11 
“Towa Catt! Feeders’ Davy” will be 
held at Iowa State College on April 11 
according to John M. Evvard, who has 
charge of the work Test some of 
them covering a two-years’ period, w 
be shown which will demonstrate the 
value of both cane and beet molasse 
as a beef produce Results on winter 
feeding of lambs and hogs will also be 


announced and Mr. Fvvard 


©) 
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Minnesota Butterfat Records 


Of 197 cows in the official seven 
lay test division in January in M 

ta, 81, or 41 per cent, produced 
than 20 pounds of butter Ninete: 
ri exceeded 20 pounds of fat. Eig 


made than fiv 


in two days. 


cow more 


PUBLIC SALE OF FERTILE FARM 
AND Ol LAND 


of the most sightly and pr { fa 








rtile soll, ducin u anit 
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pr 
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) rm eal lover and alfalfa. Comfor 
room farm residence; a good cottage for er 
2 , out he allin excellent condttio ou 
15 to 20 wells has yicided the 
income for many years past. 
Three Handred and Thirteen (313) Acr« 
A mag fleent estate, owned bs 
late Mrs. Isabella r ea 
Sale on the premises, at 1:30 
Wednesday, April 6, “192 
If you are looking for a good Inve " 
t stock farm examine these b 
»f sale 
Terms + cash, balance in 9 and 18 months, 6 ; 
I ilre of Milton Cashman, Com: 
o.™M. Welborn, Attorr Prine ston, ima, 








A Wonderful Opportunity 


$.000 acres of well selected 
ib Sabin 5. lo ted within 1 ya oation 
j wos and bordered ther 8 > 





tamous highways k pt ir ne « 








So t rich clay 
, and other grass ) 
al years ago Stumps much decayed 
as! removed. Prices v *Sma 
{ elect what you “ ant. Wr 
ba easy tern et G. Li. ROOSE 43 
A St. Lout Mo 


Do You Want a Home | ina Rich Valley 





! mbird Lumber 
‘Ganmduaied. idaho 


ayn at 


ox K * 





Special Number 
out contair r 


. ompany, 
facts of Clo Land 
in Marinett ( 


LANDOLOGY eee 


home or as an inve ony nt you are thi &-xneapir buy 
farm tande where farmers grow rich, send at once th 
number of LANDOLOG Y. it vs free on request. Address 


SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bldzg., Marinette, Wists 


WISCONSIN FARM 

















of +s, half mile from Pewaukee, a we wn 
summer resort, Wauke sha county, twenty miles f 
Milwaukee; good clay soll; house with furna ) 
basement barns, sixteen cattle. three borses ! 
necessary machinery. GEO. W. ADAMS CO ) 
Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis 


FOR SALE 





80 @ 3s deeded, 128) acres leased Farming, ¢ 

i rigated, mou in windbreak, timbe 

wa fenced, buildings, school, postotf 
Alfalfa. runs 500 to 1,000 cattle. Reserv 
ni ms, Owne 8S. R. Jackson, G1 


Minn esota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our lis 


ANDERSON LAND co., Willmar, Minnesota 














iE Ag Dw >D cut-over land, loar 
lier sandy nor gravelly; ¢ 
" é 00d good schools: in the hear 
ry 1 i deal dire y wi the 
s and no commise ~ Easy te 
i farms Write for map and Boot 
\ I ver Co., La a Dept., § Star 
S00 Acres wheat and corn rm 
. aT rodt ve and well tmprov 4 
2-5; has patd Interest on @200.00 1 
it. Inq ! 





Belpre, fhians. 


Canadian Farm- 480 Acres 


Fred Windhorst, 














ated nd in Soutt 
swan, the famo 18 Oxbow ‘ats trict. 100 
r fallow. $95 an acre ,eur! ( 
rge Middien » 3485 Town send d Ave., Detroit M 
os SAT 4-acre 1 age farm or 8 
ne, lox ater on state roa 54 miles fro 
ga ings, “le ) n hou ma 
' R. station near by » 29.500. | 
i e St ALII G 
N K 
( ner liv 
Famous J. J. Hill Farm °° seh 
r az0 to $95, tert M 
Owner, Mason 1 
REE r Land \ a) 
is r 8 viing 3 
4 G e } kK and Wie a 
Wie, IOME CO. J eR Ark 
\W EHKALTHUWY a estern New Work 
sleids « t irms eA 
8 lower N KK FARM 





et tinue to t wl y 


improved {53 Acres A?" 





P.t. Kecords, Castle Rock, Minneseta 
(LOVER, alfalfa. sugar beet prairie 
st ia f . rra | M nesota 
MINNESOTA IMPROVED FARMS. 
ar tii 

)., Mankato MI 1eso0ta 
Ne AL FARM FOR SALE, fully ¢ % 

i If interested write, TOM BUM. 
Ye 3 -asKkatchewan 
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Pasture Renovation 


manent pastures on many corn 
arms never receive any attention 

ce seeded down and after a few 

1 they wear out in place and often 
} e sodbound. This sodbound con- 
is a result of a heavy root 
and an accumulation of dead 
aterial. Live stock do not graze 
‘e uniformly, and some parts 
field which are drier, with a 
soil, tend to have a weak stand 


of grass or become entirely bare. 

4n oceasional disking and re-seeding 
% use two blades of grass to grow 
whe but one grew before, and farm- 
ers n ill-afford to maintain but a 
half stand of grass on their $200 land 
when a simple renovation of the pas- 
ture will cause it again to become pro- 
ductive. This renewal process should 
include disking, re-seeding and harrow- 
ing in the seed, and should be done 


before the first of April if possible. 
When followed by an application of 


eed, disking is good practice, due to 
its action in breaking up the heavily 
matted sod. Disking encourages the 
weeds and improves the physical con- 
dition of the soil. The new grass seed 
that eeded will be sure to get a 
foothold in the soil by falling in the 
ope es in the sod made by the disk. 
Do not disk so severely that pieces of 
the d will be turned over. And do 
not ow the disking to be the entire 
renewal process, as disking alone is of 
doubtful benefit. Virginia and other 
experiment stations have found this to 
be t with blue grass pastures. 

\ good method of repairing the bare 
spots and improving the whole pasture 
: to seed the field with a mixture of 
t nds of alfalfa, two pounds of 


ified white sweet clover, two 
pounds of red clover, two pounds of 
lsike and five pounds of timothy to 


the e, using a disk drill and seed- 
ng late March while the ground is 
soft 1 easily cut with the disks of 
the drill. If a disk drill is not avail- 
able, the sod may be gone over with a 
disk and the seed applied with a grain 
drill, allowing the grass seed to flow 
thru the grain spouts. Follow the seed- 
ing with harrowing. The disk drill, of 


course, combines the operations of 
seeding and disking and saves time. 

t is best to pasture rather lightly 
until after the hot, dry summer period, 
particularly if the weak spots in the 


pasture are extensive. Light pasturing 
enables the clovers to geta good start. 
if the re-seeded field is exceedingly 
thin, a bushel of oats to the acre with 
the gra eed will increase the early 
pasturag nd will aid in keeping down 
weed The introduction of these clo- 
vers to the pasture will not only en- 
rich tl il with nitrogen but will 
lengthen the pasturage season, since 
' , 


notably alfalfa and sweet 
c’over—will provide excellent grazing 
‘hru a long growing period when once 


p ing the pasture with a lib- 
of well-rotted manure will 
ulate the growth of the 
may be put on either in 
* in the spring after seed- 

Ing nure from a source that will 

w or no weed seeds is pref: 


rs } 
results have been secured 
z pplication of phosphate to 
LI very few years, except in 
re h as western Nebraska, 
= nfall rather than fertility is 
ng factor. Experimental 
v Iowa and Indiana indicate a 
t ntage for acid phosphate, 


Mlinois station has always 
! nded the rock form. Appli- 
early spring of from two to 
ndred pounds of acid phos- 
eight hundred to a thousand 
} f rock phosphate to the acre 
ommon rate for pastures. If 


ot ion shows that the land does 

‘Ww good clover, the chances for 
“3 of a clover seeding will be 
9 oved by putting on two tons of 
sround limestone to the acre, 








English and Scottish farmers have 
for years given special attention to 
their pastures by re-seeding at inter- 
vals and by applications of manure 
and fertilizers, especially phosphates. 
It is a common thing in Great Britain 
for a farmer to spend as much as $50 
an acre in assuring himself of a good 
pasture. The results of this policy ap- 
pear in the numerous permanent pas- 
tures in that country that are fifty to 
a hundred years old, which furnish 
good grass today. The excellence of 
British pastures is reflected in the 
number and condition of live stock that 
breeders there can produce on a 
small area. Experiments at Rotham- 
sted and other British experiment sta- 
tions have shown that pastures which 
are manured and fertilized and occa- 
sionally given new seed will produce 
from 50 to 100 per cent more meat and 
milk than pastures untreated. Ameri- 
can live stock farmers can profitably 





give more attention to their pastures 
and decrease their live stock produc- 
tion costs. 


The Federal Farm Loan System 


The decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the constitutionality of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act _ probably 
means the addition of $100,000,000 or 
more to the amount of credit available 
to farm land owners. Applications 


| for loans now pending amount to $75, 


000,000 and a large number of farm- 
ers who have not yet applied will prob- 
ably put in applications now that the 


| courts have made certain that the 


work can go on. 

Legislation is under way to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase farm loan bonds to the value 
of $100,000,000 during the present fis- 
cal year and an equal amount during 
the next fiscal year. There is also, 
of course, the possibility that the tax- 
exemption feature of the bonds will 
appeal strikingly enough to the av- 
erage private investor so that a large 
number can be sold on the market. 


| Farm loan bond prices began to climb 


back toward par immediately after 
the decision of the court was an- 
nounced. 

Farmers everywhere have reason 
for satisfaction in the failure of this 
attack on the Farm Loan Act. Their 
next concern will be to see that the 
Act is strengthened and amplified so 
as to be of still more service. Farm 
organizations have long been advo- 
eating raising the limit on loans from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

The disput over the constitution- 
ality of the law has in a measure 
helped to delay legislative action. Now 


| that this legal tangle has_ been 








cleared up, the farm organizations 
will probably frame at once a measure 
providing for raising the loan limit 
to $25:000, put it up to the new con- 
cress at the first opportunity and see 
te it that it is promptly put thru. 


Grubby Hides 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Some parties around here are mak- 
ing the statement that practically all 
of the hides from the United States 
are worthless for making shoes, be- 
cause they are so grubby. They claim 
that all the United States hides are 
good for is to make harness leather. Is 
this true?” 

We understand that from January 
to June, from the latitude of Des 
Moines southward, about 80 per cent 
of the hides are more or less damaged 
because of grubs. In northern Iowa 
only about 30 per cent are damaged 
because of grubs and in Minnesota 
there is very little grub damage. From 
June to December the grub damage is 
of course relatively slight. Evidently 
not more than 20 per cent of the hides 
in the United States are rendered un- 
fit for the purpose of making shoes be- 
cause of grubs. 
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| Planter Profits 
ATER you have spent weeks behind the plow, 
the disk, and the harrow—after your fields Y 
have been worked down to a perfect seed-bed—then t 
comes the time to make planter profits. Big yields 
are the result of perfect planting —every hill in its 
place and every hill a full hill. Year after year the 
profits of good planting follow 
2 yr | 
International and C B & Q | 
Corn Planters 
They plant accurately and evenly whether set for checking, 
drilling or power drop. Without stopping the team the 
variable clutch can be set to plant 2, 3, or 4 kernels to the } 
hill. Edge, flat, and full hill plates interchange in the same 
| hopper. The automatic markers require no attention. Valve 
mechanism is so carefully fitted and so accurately timed 
that missing and stringing are entirely eliminated. 
| | The tongue adjustment for leveling the boots insures an even 
| cross check, Fertilizer attachments always available. 
| This year, pocket the profits of good planting by using an 
| International or CB & Q Corn Planter. 
See your International dealer and write for our catalog. 
{ 
\ 
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4 The Economy of 

| Good Work Clothes 
You buy and wear overalls to save more 
expensive clothing from the wear and f 
tear of the farm work. 


That's good economy. “Carry it farther ff 
and buy the overalls that wear longest. 


The : 


OVERALLS 


There is only one grade of denim good 
enough for Penn overalls, the best grade. 





Penn overalls are tailored to stand wear 
and washing, they are finished inside ff 
and out, the seams are sewed to stay. 


Penn overalls cost no more than ordi- 
nary overalls. 











VAIS ELS 


Ask for Penn Overalls by name. 


= = Hanna Manufacturing Company 


My 
Z Mg a Oskaloosa, lowa 
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Seventh Annual Shorthorn 
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This BetterConcrete Mixer 











at 2 Price! 


one man mixer. 

Does work of $500 mixers. Has all conveniences of any mixer and 
many new ones, Simplest in construction. Easiestto move. Lightest. No exposed 
Shaft revolves in bath of oil. Mixes over 3'% cu, ft. batch in 
less than a minute. 


re OTTAWA $9792 
get arealone- We will gladly send a Mixer to any 
man Concrete Mixer, built and bo onest, creditabl 


guaranteed by largest Log Saw 
and Engine 





Perfect mix. 


moving parts. 


World 
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Motor Show Closes 


The twelfth annual Des Moines Mo- 
tor Show closed on March 10 and is de- 
clared by dealers to have been one of 
the most successful ever held , 
new method of showing the open 
during the first half of the show and 
the closed cars during the latter half 
is considered an improvement over for- 
mer methods of holding the show. At 
tendance surpassed all expectations 
Sales were numerous during the show 
ind prospects are that the automobile 
business is rapidly returning to nor- 
mal, 





Sudan Grass for Seed 

A Blackhawk county correspondent 

writes 

lease advise if the raising of su 
dan grass seed is a_ profitable busi 
ness Is boradcasting or drilling the 
best plan? Is it hard to harvest or 
thresh? Can any use be made of the 
straw after threshing?” 

The average yield of sudan grass for 
seed at the Iowa Experiment Station 
for the past five vears has been 558 
pounds per acre on about fifty bushels 
corn land It has yielded as high as 
1.200 pounds per acre at the Iowa 


Station and farmers have reported 
yields as high as 2.000 pounds per acre 
Howevet uch high yields are un 


1 


usual. This last fall country run seed 


old at around 5 and 6 cents a pound 








The corn crop yields about the same 
when b ted is whel 1ea 
with the l It is easy to } \ 
with the binder Even thoug t! 
grass grows very high it ci be cut 
readily by removing alternate slats ot 
the reel It thresh easily witl I 
grain parator 

The traw can be used for feed 
Except for the coarse stems it has 
about the same feeding value as small 


grain straw 
The lowa Station advises farmers 


not to grow large acreages of sudan 
grass either for hay or seed It 
primarily an emergency crop to be 


seeded late in the spring. It fits in 
nicely where corn has drowned out 
or in fence rows. Other areas of ten 
or fifteen acres can _ profitably be 
grown for hay, pasture, or seed 

F. S. WILKINS 





Now, you can 


lowest ever made. f . 
todo any concreting, get our O8.. ‘Usod under 10 
prices before you let contract Year Guarantee and 


or decide tobuy any mixer. 80-Day Trial. 


showing many styles, of power and hand 
Free Book mixers and prices that will surprise you. 
stcard b rings hoo! 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 328 Stone St, Ottawa, Kan. 


Write today 












alog and special red ink price list 
of farm seeds. All Free. Address 


Dept. 30 Des Moines, lowa 





Load on one side, unload on 
the other with this New and Superior 
A great labor saver and money maker 





je man so 
e can earn its cost w 






Factory in_the ne, ted at, cammediate = 
shipment from factory 
Design is newes*. Price and8 Branch Houses Er y 
If you want save freight--no wait 





Y OU can now rid your pigs 
or hogs of worms easily and 
quickly—with no trouble or loss of 
time. Simply toss each one a Peters’ 
Santonin Hog Biscuit just as 
would an earof corn. It will be devoured 
just as greedily and in from 24 to 48 h 
every worm wiil be killed or expelled, 
Nothing could be simpler. 


Peter's Santonin 


HOG BISCUITS 


are the results of years of experiments ar 

















countless tests. They are consid by Peters of the 
Peters National & rum C — , the first pro 
ducers of commercic! Anti-I og-C ‘ho lera Serun 


We hz ave produce d a : “g biscuit containing Sa 
tonin that is keenly relished by hogs and which 1 
absolutely guaranteed to expel worms ee 
biscuit complete in itself—each one a full « 
for hog or pig. Requires no foreeful doctoring 
no drenching-@no instruments or appliances 
any kind—no danger to the hog or you. 


Puts Your Herd in Condition 


Wormy hogs cannot put on flesh—cannot ke« pin 
condition. 85%of allherds have worms. if 1 
want yours to grow, fatten, kecp strong ar 
Basia rid them of worms at onee. Wet 
made easy what heretofore has been a h 
long, tough job. You can now worm them : 

easily as you can feed them. 


Take Advantage of Our ‘vx *° 
yg ee 


day, one foreach hog or pig. Yourun no risk 
if your hogs! ave worms an d Peters’ Santonin 
Hog Biscu! ts do not remove them every ce: 
you paid will be cheerfully refunded. 


PRICE LIST: 


Peters’ Santonin Hog Biscuits are tne most 
. omical to use ere are no instruments to 











bar ~no time lost in administering them. 
10 to 60 Biscuits.............15¢ each 
50 to 100 Biscuits - 12! © each 
100 of more Biscuits........100 each 


The story of this amazingly simple method of 

worming hogs together with fuil particular 
order blanks and money-back guarantee wii! t 
cheerfuilysent youif you write today. To ¢ 
time, however, we advise you to order dir 
fron. thia advertisement. 


PETER’S HOG BISCUIT MFG. CG., 
1614 W. 16th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 
















McCulloch’s 


HIGH YIELDING 
PRIZE WINNING 


Reid sYellow Dent 


SEED CORN 






strain of I earn Oe pas une 1 yie 
anytt in the mid-wert 8 
emeut ts Dr »ved by numerous yle 
wa and other states 
» farmer can afford not to grow son 
ug stralt My price is 84.00 7 
er bushel, teste helled and grad 
» have lowar nd Danbury early 
r bushel No. 21 barley, $1.30 Ba 


FRED McCULLOCH, HARTWICK IOWA 


WEET CLOVER 


Used like Red Clover. Our 
treated by scarifying pro S 
Sist germination. Prices ver 
Send for sample seed, free bo a 
containing full directions 
for using the crop, beauti- 
ful 130-page illustrated eat- 











IOWA SEED COMPANY 








“WITHOUT ANY COST 


You canowna 
Practical, Serviceable, Perfected 


MARTIN TROUBLEPROOF HOG WATERER 


Yo axle. pipe, plug, solder, valve or float 


rite today for full particulars 


‘ 


Martin Metaj Products Co., Galesburg, !!! 
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100 Strawberry Plants or 100 Aspara- 





zxus Roots for $1.50, delivered 
box Humboldt Nursery Co., Humbold wa 
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1921 Story of Farm Implements 


By F. R. TODD 


820, 95 per cent of the popula- 


t if the United States lived on the 
f In 1920, but 49 per cent of our 
1 are classed as rural inhabitants. 
in 1849, the first year in which statis- 
tics were made by the Department of 
Agriculture, the production of wheat, 
nt pita, in this country, was 4.3 
bu ;, In 1919, we produced 9.4 bush- 
els per capita. From 1866 to 1918, the 
production of cotton, per capita, in- 


eased from 25 to 60 pounds. With 
only 7 per cent of the world’s land and 


6 | cent of its population, we today 
produce 25 per cent of the world’s 
wheat, 75 per cent of its corn and 60 
per cent of its cotton. One hundred 
vei ago we were importers of wheat 
—today we are one of the largest of 
the porting nations. 

What great factor has entered into 
merican farm economy which has 


possible, during the last one hun- 
the trend of population 


he farm to the city and yet has 


f 

mat 

are vears, 
f 

r 


rol e 

bled the relatively smaller number 
of f ers to make available for ev- 
ery man, woman and child thruout the 
UW | States increasing quantities of 


for nd clothing? 
| e last three-quarters of a cen- 


tu the labor required to produce a 
bushel of wheat has been reduced from 
two hours to forty minutes. Three- 
quart of a century ago it took an ex- 
pert operator with a scythe a day to 
cut two acres of hay; with the modern 
mowing machine one man can cut 
from twelve to fifteen acres in the 
same period of time. Many other in- 
stances of labor-saving and _ crop-in- 
crt ng machinery might be cited. 


The total accomplished is best indi- 


cated by the figures of the Department 
of Agriculture, in which it is shown 
that if the crops of today were pro- 
duced thru the methods of three-quar- 
ter f a century ago, they would re- 
quire of a man’s time 450,368,992 days, 
while the actual time required, pro- 
duced th the farm machinery now in 
use, is 119,665,038 days, or a saving in 
labor 79 per cent. 

The implement industry was the one 
indust which did not make undue 
profits during the war period, the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 


showing that during the period of the 
average profits upon capital 
even before deducting income 
taxes or making any allowance for de- 
preciation in inventories after the war 
ended is only a fraction over 10 per 
cent While other commodities were 
i incing by leaps and bounds, imple- 
| lagged far behind. The 
Federal Trade Commission report 
t the prices of farm imple- 
! t the average, advanced only 
nt during the war period. 
t advances have been made 
but today the av- 
e is only 78 per cent over 
] times, In computing these 
uurse, there have been in- 
( rs and heavy machinery, 
1 go to make up the farm- 
ent purchases 
period of the war house- 
advanced 272 per 
nd clothing, 258 per cent; 
244 per cent; fuel 
and ovher com- 
Even the farm- 
i1dvanced from 80 cents a 
the war broke 
bushel; corn, from 70 
$2.35 a bushel: oats. from 3 
t $8 to $21 a 
10 cents 


war th: 


invested 


r closed, 


} 


roods 
I terials, 
ISS per cent, 
proportion. 


out in 
0 a 
5 
from 
. from 7% to 


hogs, 
cotton 
of the cost of 
0 implements, 
level? 


the materials 
as compared 
The three great 
nportance are labor, pig-iron 
el. In our factories our labor 
lay is 133 per cent higher than 
I know of other facto- 
Where this labor scale shows an 
‘se of 159 per cent during the 
period. Pig-iron is 142 per cent 


nt 


pre-war 


} 








| believe that our 





higher than in 1914, and steel 104% 
per cent higher. The increase in price 
on these materials which implement 
manufacturers are paying now over 
what they paid a year ago, is approxi- 
mately 35 per cent. Implement prices 
should have been advanced, to get the 
manufacturers up to the present level 


of cost, from 10 to 15 per cent more 
during the last year than was done. 
Because of this, implement manufac- 


turers today are operating their plants 
at an actual yet the present 
prices of materials are higher than 
those upon which today’s selling prices 
were figured. If implement manufac- 
turers were to reduce these prices be- 
low their present level before the cost 
of wages, iron and steel declined so as 
to warrant it, it would mean almost 
universal bankruptcy, and we can not 
farmer friends desire 
us to voluntarily go into liquidation. 


loss, 


It might also be instructive to know 


that aside from the important items 
listed above, which go directly into 
implements, coke is 200 per cent high- 


er today than it was before the war, 
coal 188 per cent, and freight rates 
have advanced 101 per cent over pre- 


war levels. 

If the prices of implements had gone 
up in proportion to those of other com- 
modities; if, like cloths and clothing, 





we had advanced 258 per 
would, of course, have no trouble in 
following the market down; but in the 
downward trend the markets have not 
yet reached the level of implement 
prices, and until they do we can not 
join the procession downward. If, on 
the other hand, during the war we 
had secured extraordinary profits out 
of which we could now afford to take 
extraordinary our problems 
would be comparatively simple, but we 
neither went up with other commodi- 
ties nor did we secure war profits en- 
abling us to sustain present-day losses. 

I understand, of that the 
farmer’s purchasing power has been 
vastly decreased. I know that he must 
have relief if he continues to consume 
the products of factory, but I 
should like to point out to the farmer 
the place from which the relief must 
really come. It can not come from an 
industry like the manufacture of im- 
plements, which made no considerable 
profit out of the war and whose prices 
advanced less in percentage than those 


cent, we 


losses, 


course, 


our 


of any other important business; it 
must come from that source which 
| made necessary these inereases in 


| 


r cent of our 
namely, labor. 
readjusted down 
get relief. and the 
which this re 


prices, and of which 80 pe 
costs are made up, 

Until wages 
ward, we cal 
most important field in 
adjustment must the field 
of transportation labor. It is impos 
sible to ever get back to any 


are 
not 


oceur is in 


reason 





able basis of prices with freight rates 
101 per cent higher than they 
before the war. There is no factor of 
which multiplies so many 


were 


cost times, 


and which has such serious effect upon 
all commodities, as the cost of trans- 
portation. The railroads today are 
hardly making their fixed charges. 


While it may be that greater efficiency 


can be secured in railroad manage 
ment, do not be fooled into thinking 
that very much reduction can come 
from this source We might as well 
frankly face the problem that freights 
can only come down as does the labor 


engaged in transportation. 


Temporary Pasture 


An Indiana correspondent write 


corn stalk land 


“T have six acres of 
that I want to seed to pasture and 
want to be able to turn hogs and ¢at- 
tle on it by May. What would you 
advise?” 

About the only thing which can be 
seeded in early April and yet be 
enough along to turnish pasture in late 
May is oats We suggest that our 
correspondent seed on each acre about 
two bushels of oats and six pounds of 
rape soced He might also add three 
pounds each of red clover and scar- 
ified white sweet clover This kind 
of pasture Must be given a fair show 


not be pastured too he 


when the 


and 
in the season 


avily early 


ground is wet. 
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¢ Disinftects 
Dries White 





Use It Instead of Whitewash or 
Whitewash and Disinfectants 


Your money back if you are 
Carbola gives. 


not 
Thousands of dairy, 


satisfied with 
breeding and poultry farms 


the results 


and many agricultural colleges and experiment stations use it 


regularly—re-order again and again. 


A trial will show you that 


it saves time, labor and money and gives better results. 


Makes It Easier To Do Work That Must Be Done 


Carbola is a paint and disinfect 
ou putsomeina on and stir in water 


ou have, 


ipply 


tar-paper and over whitewash. 


prayer. 
and left 


200 sat 


re 


than pure 


1 
mallet 


t chick 


in 


r 


Y. 


o 


10 Ibs. 


1 pa 


» 

! 1 

‘a 
Hil 


Wc a 
ii 


ckage 


” 


that’s all. 

in less t 

prick, stone, 
t will not blister, flake 

t does not spoil by standing 

ady to use when w anted. 


feet. 
rt 


One gallon (a po 
used in Carbola 

3 ne gn poisonous no 
or te aod that licks a pain 





ted surface. 


As a Louse Powder 
inexcelled for 1 
eal aor feathers 


‘ n poultry, cattle, horse 

and apr the dry powds 

the nests, in the straw on the floor, and intl 

ly 10¢ a pound and means comfort and better he 
ou will have it on ha 


seed, 
If not, order direct. 
by parcel post or express. 

10 gals.) $1.25 a 20 Ibs. 
50 Ibs $5.00 delivered. 

and interesting booklet 30 po 


at 9c a pound. Add 25% for ‘Téa 


our hardware, 
r can get it. 


nd postage. 
(50 gals. 
t-paid. Al 


und Rocky 


CARBOLA CI IEMICAL co., 


20 gals.) $2. 


Inc. 


ant combined, in powder form. 


plaster-board, « 
, or peel off nor clog the 
ean be kept in powder form or mixed 
und of powder) will cover 
Is twenty times stronger 
r caustic—harmless to the 


n 


To mixit 


Without waiting or straining 
an five minutes, a snow-white, smooth-flowing paint you can 
with brush or a spray-pump to we vod, 


ment, 


hogs, dogs, ete 
r directly on the flesh. 
e dust bath and wallow. 
alth for your 
nd when you need it. 


StOCK,. 


drug or paint dealer has Carbola 
Prompt shipment 


50 delivered. 


barrels, about 


Mo untain States. 


299 Ely Ave., Dept.N_ Long Island City, N. Y. 


7 y ith 








acreage that he, 


for which repairs were 


largely on product 


the careful farmer 


Established 1852 





“* What Father Thought An 
Expense Son Makes An Jnvestment 


MIDDLE WESTERN FARMER tills thes 
his brother and father 
And he makes more money. 


ame 
used 


the tool mean better, faster work— 
is it dependable and durable?” 
Sixty-eight years’ experience has 
served to answer these questions 
correctly in E-B line of farm tools 
Inthese, your investment is protect- 
ed. Every E-B tool is made to work 


when needed, to last many years, 
to lower production costs — facts 
attested to by farmers everywhere. 


Close study of the farmer's needs 
has taught us what to make—sixty- 
eight years’ experience has taught 
us how to make it. 


Emerson - Brantingham 


Implement Co., Inc. 
Rockford, Illinois 


A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured 
and Guaranteed by One Company 
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»-foot machine, to a sixty-foot tractor mac 
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Flexibie 
in Every 
Way. 
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Hitch. 
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Owatonna, Minnesota 








~ Annual White Sweet Clover 


Guaranteed Seed of Hughes Variety 





Timothy Seed- _ Guaranteed F ree 
Tested by Dr. Pamme)l of low 

- *urity teat, 99 4%: germ 6 
$3.25 per 


from weed seed 
Agricultural College 
tion test, e¢ New sacks furnished free; 
bushel. E. E. BISHOP, St. Charles, lowa. 
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PART 4—THE WHITE 


SYNOPSIS—Which was it—farm land or 





de r ty years ago this was the 
q tion about central Nebraska The 
83 ons went there in the belief that it 


might be farm land; the father, altho 
beaten by the hostility Of the soil, died in 
hat belief Hard years made his sons 
doubtful, but the faith of his daughter, 
Alexandra, in the future of the country 
I t family keep hold of the home 














I he ) 
stead Years later, the proof of Alexan- 
dra s wisdom and management was ev 
denced in t 
ers owned t 
come to be a 
jra find 
wild lanc 
ew nm 
ind, 
ood T } 
Alexandra 
fear that Sg , x 
ra é t I I ] ae 1 their ster's 
\ r t of tl I itt 
i In \ 
t brot r, ‘i back fron 
I Dp ri 
ma i 1] 4 
1 I z ol l i 
I t I) i ir 1 
t Mex » Cit Co ba 
4 t b S la 
ha 1 | t d c . 
] is h » I ry I ture Mar 
ilty t her |} ! 1 le be 
i r } oe ab ta I i 
l ’ d t sp ten r 





VI. 

The church has always 

for the living On Saturday, wuile 
half the village of Sainte 
mourning for Amedee and 
the funeral black for his 
Monday, the other half was busy with 
white dresses and white veils for the 
great confirmation 
when the bishop was to confirm a 
class of one hundred boys and girls. 
Father Duchesne divided his time be- 
tween the living and the dead. All day 
Saturday the church was a scene of 
bustling activity, a little hushed by the 
thought of Amedee. The 


busv rehearsing a 


held that life 


Agnes was 
preparing 
burial on 


service tomorrow, 


choir were 
mass of Rossini, 
which they had studied and practiced 
for this occasion. The 
trimming the altar, the 


women were 


boys and girls 


were bringing flowers. 
On Sunday morning the bishop was 
to drive overland to Sainte-Agnes from 


Hanover, and Emil Bergson had been 
isked to take the place of one of Am- 
edee’s cousins in the cavalcade of for- 
ty French who were to ride 
country to meet the 


boy Ss 
acro bishop's 


carriage At ix o'clock on Sunday 
morning the boys met at the church 
As they stood holding their horses by 


the bridle, tl talked in low tones of 


their dead comrade. They kept repeat- 
ing that Amedee had always been a 
good boy, glancing toward the red 


brick church which had played so large 
a part in Amedee’s life, had been the 
ne of his most 


ot his ppiest 


serious moments and 
hours. He had playe 


d wrestled and sung and courted un- 








horses and 





ter of them 
enthusiasm 
longed for a Jerusalem to deliver. The 
thud of their 
rupted many a country 
brought many a 


the door of the 


swept over them The v 


hoofs 
breakfast and 


woman and child to 


galloping inter- 


farmhouses as 
passed. Five miles east of Saine-Ag- 
nes they met the bishop in his open 
carriage, attended by two priests. Like 


thev 





MULBERRY TREE 


one man the boys swung off their 


in a broad salute, and bowed their 
heads as the handsome old man lifted 
two fingers in the episcopal blessing 
The horsemen closed about the car. 
riage like a guard, and whenever " 


restless horse broke from control and 
shot down the road ahead of the bod 
the bishop laughed and rubbed hi 
plump hands together. “What 
boys!” he said to his priests 
church still has her cavalry.’ 

As the troop swept past the grave- 
vard half a mile east of the town—the 
first frame church of the parish i 
stood there—old Pierre Seguin w 
ready out with his pick and spade 


ging Amedee’s grave. He knelt i 
uncovered as the bishop passed 
boys with one accord looked 
from old Pierre to the red chu 
the hill, with the gold cross fla g 
on its steeple. 

Ma was at eleven. Whi 
church was filling, Emil Bergsor 
ed outside, watching the wagor nd 
buggies drive up the hill. Afté 
bell began to ring, he saw Frank i- 


bata ride up on horseback and tie his 
horse to the hitch bar. Marie, then, 
was not coming. Emil turned and 
into the church. Amedee’s was 
the only empty pew, and he sat down 
in it. Some of Amedee’s cousins were 
there, dressed in black and 
When all the pews were full, the old 
men and boys packed the open space 
at the back of the church, Kneeling on 
the floor. There was scarcely a family 
in town that was not represented in 
the confirmation class, by a cousin, at 
least The communicant with 
their clear, 


went 


weeping. 


new 


reverent faces, were beau- 


tiful to look upon as they entered in @ 
body and took the front benches re- 
served for them. Even before the mass 
began, the air was charged wit! l- 


ing. The chceir had never sung so wel 


and Raoul Marcel, in the “Glo j 
drew even the bishop's eyes to tl i 
gan loft. For the offertory he ng 
Gounod's “Ave Maria’’—always spoken 


of in Sainte-Agnes as “the Ave Maria 
Emil began to torture himself with 


questions about Marie Was she 1? 
Had she quarreled with her husband? 
Was she too unhappy to find comtort 
even here? Had she, perhaps, 


thought that he would come to ? 
Was she waiting for him? Overtaxed 
by excitement and sorrow as he 


the rapture of the service took | l 
mind A 
he -emed to em 8 


upon his body and 


tened to Raoul, 


from the conflicting emotion "\ b 
had been whirling him about and K- 
ing him under He felt as if a clear 
light broke upon his mind, and w { 


good was, aft 


a conviction that 
tronger than evi ind that go 
possible to men He [ 


eemed 


cover that there was a kind of ra 


in which he could love forever w t 
faltering and without sin He i 
acros the head of the peop t 
Frank Shabata with calmness t 
rapture was for those who cou l 
it; for people who could not t iS 
non-existent He coveted nothing 

was Frank Shabata The pil ? 
had met in music was his ow! I K 
Shabata had never found 1 
never find it if he lived beside a 
thousand years; would have destroy' i 
it if he had found it, as Herod slew the 
innocents, as Rome slew the martyrs. 


San—cta Mari-i-ia, 

wailed Raoul from the 
O—ra pro no-o-bis! 

And it did not occur to Emil that 

any one had ever reasoned thus bétore, 


organ ioft 





os = & 


re, 
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The }-known 
CLOSE-TO.NATURE 

&® guarantee of a 
safe, sound, sensible 
ineubator—a _ machine 
=r &. fad si- 
















To- 
Brooders and Hovers 
apply the three chick- Mite 
Trinciples: Contact warmth 
ike the hen; Fresh alr 
ventilation, not hot air; 
No piling up or crowding. 
They are as natural as 
nature itself. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 
85 Front st. Colfax, lowa 


Write 
for full olr 
culars on 
Incubators, 
Brooders. 






























Latest end best yet: 14 
Poultry Book tz" 215 besutifer Ag 
hatching, rearing, Seslon and disease information, 
% Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pyre-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents, 
e Berry's Poultry Farm, @ox 1(5 Clarinde,towe 











BABY CHICKS 


OLD CHICKS 


\ We are beginning to ship 
“ ail = Chicks from our 
v ‘ty 3 “= 












Pure Breed 


see Practical Poultry 
This is the stock that will pay 
ants on your farm, Ducklings and 
om | Hatching Eggs. 





High Quality Egg Leg- 
. horns. and All Stand- 
ard Breeds 
s 64-page fllustrated catalog, which tells how 
t * hicks. Delivered post paid, 
STATE FARMS ASSOCIATION 
Desk 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








— , 
RHODE, ISLAND RED 


Rev Cuicxs from 
For even- 


R. I. 
1 egg producing stock 








ess, 8 and type, Mapiepate Reps, both Me 
exhit ) and utility breeds, are a depend- 
Catalog 


able stment. Reasonably priced 
s how to prevent white diarrhoea. 


HFGARBISCH-AusTin Minn. 104 Kenwood Ave 








Baby Chic 


Big husky fellows from ma purebred, Vigorous 
flocks, Kleven popular onl 
“Quality Chicks,”’ no unsatisfactor: pesond o 
igrades. Attractive catalc OF: FREE 

ie! ery a ara ateed by epaid RSURED gar: 
cel pos eason Sur customers reor 


1 das Mc M urray Box 46 Webster City le. 
















Better produced day old 

chix are the kind you want. Send to 
y for free catalog. Springfield 

Hatcheries, Box Y, Springfield, O. 


a N Baby — at Reduced Prices | 


ne $A z 400; Bre 
—_ ti “Barr 
Wyar 












wn Leghor 





arge fre atalog 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., 


Chicks 


Miller Baby Chicks sive; you 100°; hateh 
wit » ading varieties. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 









b e 
ing. Chicks pt nana postpaid. Catalog F 
Milic . * Poultry Farm,Box 636 Lancaster, Mo. 





B \ ~White Wyandottes—Vigorous: from 
D200 egg ain; fleecy white, standard weight, 
t spectalist. Chicks, 820 per 100; 
#30 per 100. Hatching eggs from 
* and #10 respectively. 109 discount 
ers booked before April ist. Satis- 

k ed. C. H. Day, Kellogg, lowa. 





retall. 18 leading 
tocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyane | 
a8, Anconas, Leghorns. Al) purebred. | 
Als x 8 for frys or brotlers at reduced prices 
f by prépald parcel post. 97 percent 
guaranteed, Send for circular today 
x 416, Fort Dodge, lowa. 


RB ) ks—Wholesale and 





CHICKS — -RHODE ISLAND REDS 


H REDS EXCLUSIVELY, both com be; 

stomers in 15 states. Order now; live 

“sate ' ; circular free. REDBIRD FARMS, 
5 lowa, Park Ave. Station 


Barby, chteks 











Best laying strains. Pure bred. 


\neonas, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orping- 

hable prices. Interesting catalog free. | 

‘ ry Farms, ¢ linton, Mo. | 
RB ks from highly bred Sing) e Comb Anco- 


te Leghorns and excellent farm range 
e Sunnyside Ancona Farm and Hatchery, 























atine, lowa. 
1X for 1921 Popular varieties 
+1) ra pula ariecties, 
e (H{ M ) Re asonable prices Catalog White 
- clalty Devil's Glen Poultry Farm, 
wa, Box 2 
R t g, husky, liveable kind. 
Ten varieties, guaranteed, | 
“ to 26 cents. Free catalog. Magnolia | 
fagnolia, Ill | 
our 4 ie —_ | 
RB Hatching eggs from pure bred Ro« 
8 chorns, Anconas Free catalogue. 
* gg Farme, Mount Morris, 11). 
RB ks. Pure bred 8. C. W. Leghorn baby 
‘Ks. #16.) per 100. Fine catalog free. Egg- 
hery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
P F 


mention this paper when writing. 


{RMER, March 18, 


1921 





that music had ever before 
man this equivocal revelation. 

The confirmation service 
the mass. When it was over, 


given a 


followed 
the con- 


gregation thronged about the newly 
confirmed. The girls, and even the 
boys, were kissed and embraced and 
wept over. All the aunts and grand- 
mothers wept with joy. The house- 
wives had much ado to tear them- 


seives away from the general rejoicing 
and hurry back to their kitchens. The 
country parishioners were staying in 
town for dinner, and nearly 
house in Sainte-Agnes entertained vis- 
itors that day. Father Duchesne, the 
bishop, and the visiting priests dined 
with Fabien Sauvage, the banker. 
Emil and Frank Shabata both 
guests of old Moise Marcel. Af din- 


every 


were 
ter 


ner Frank and old Moise retired to 
the rear room of the saloon to play 
California Jack and drink their cog- 


nac, and Emil went over to the bank- 
er’s with Raoul, who had been asked 
to sing for the bishop. 
At three o'clock, Emil 
could stand it no longer. He slipped 
out under cover of “The Holy City,” 
followed by Malvina’s wistful eye, and 
went to the stable for his mare. He 
was at that height of excitement from 
which life short and simple, 
death very near, and the soul seems to 


felt that he 


seems 


soar like an eagle. As he rode past 
the graveyard he looked at the brown 
hole in the earth where Amedee was 
to lie, and felt no horror. That, too, 
was beautiful, that simple doorway 
into forgetfulness. The heart, when it 
is too much alive, aches for that brown 
earth, and ecstasy has no fear of 
death. It is the old and the poor and 
the maimed who shrink from that 
brown hole; its wooers are found 
among the voung, the passionate, the 
gallant-hearted. It was not until he 
had passed the graveyard that Emil 
realized where he was going. It was 
the hour for saying goodby. It might 
be the last time that he would see her 
alone, and today he could leave her 


without without bitterness. 
Everywhere the grain stood ripe and 
the hot afternoon was full of the smell 
of the ripe wheat, like the smell of the 
baking in an oven. The breath of the 
wheat and the sweet clover passed 
him like pleasant things in a dream. 
He could feel nothing but the sense of 
diminishing distance, It seemed to 


rancor, 


him that his mare was flying, or run- 
ning on wheels, like a railway train. 
The sunlight, flashing on the window- 
glass of the big red barns, drove him 
wild with joy. He was like an arrow 
shot from the bow. His lite poured 
self out along the road before him as 
he rode to the Shabata farm, 


When Emil alighted at the Shabatas’ 


gate, his horse was in a lather. He 
tied her in the stable and hurried to 
the house. It was empty. She might 
be at Mrs. Hiller’s or with Alexandra. 


But anything that reminded him of her 
would be enough, the orchard, the mul- 
berry tree. When he reached 
the orchard the sun was hanging low 
over the wheatfield. Long fingers of 
light reached thru the apple branches 
as thru a net: the orchard was riddled 
and shot with gold; light was the real- 


ity, the trees were merely interfer- 
ences that reflected and retracted 
light. Emil went softly down between 
the cherry trees toward the wheat- 
field. When he came to the corner, 
he stopped short and put his hand 
over his mouth. Marie was lying on 
her side under the white mulberry 
tree, her face half hidden in the grass, 
her eyes closed, her hands lying limply 
where they had happened to fall. She 
had lived a day of her new life of per- 
fect love, and had left her like this. 
Her breast rose and fell faintly, as if 
she were asleep. Emil threw himself 
down beside her and took her in his 
arms. The blood came back to her 
cheeks, her amber eyes opened slowly, 
and in them Emil saw his own face 
and the orchard and the sun. “I was 
dreaming this,’ she whispered, hiding 
her face against him, “don’t take my 


dream away!” 


(Continued next Week.) 


” Beehtiie Old Oiviaaeds 


The month of March is a favorable 
time for renovating the farm orchard. 
If an orchard has been neglected for 
several years but still shows half of 


its trees in healthy condition it should 
be worth renovating. There may be 
some additional trees that can be 
made to bear again by pruning, spray- 
ing and removing diseased parts. 

If an orchard has been set out and 
allowed to develop without spraying 
and pruning with the result that a 
majority of the trees lack vigor and 
health, renovating will probably not 
pay. Neither is it advisable to re- 
new orchards which comprise a large 
number of trees of worthless vari- 
eties and orchards that are not con- 
venient to market. Such orchards 
are better removed and the ground 
devoted to another crop. 

In many orchards the trees are too 
close together, making the first step 
necessary to rejuvenation that of 
thinning Mature trees should not 
stand less than thirty feet apart and 
preferably wider. 

Pruning is very necessary in reno- 
vation to regulate the size and shape 
of the trees, to remove diseases and 
to encourage healthy growth = and 
fruitfulness in the trees. Dead 
branches must be removed, strong 
growing branches headed back and 
all of the tree thinned out enough 
to allow the light to reach every part. 
Do not prune too severely as wood 
growth will follow rather than fruit 
Neglected trees needing growth 
stimulation are best pruned in March 
or April Trees that have borne 
fruit fairly well may be left until 
summer for pruning 

\n old orchard badly infected with 
blister canker may as well be cut 
down However. if there are but few 
tree affected the remainder may 
be saved if the diseased branches 
and part are cut from the tree, us- 
ing great care to disinfect tools and 
wounds with corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion to prevent infecting healthy trees 

It is well to break up a heavy sod 
in an old orehard and seed to clover. 
The heavy bluegrass absorbs’ too 
much moisture and plant food. Do 
not plow too deeply, however, for fear 
of cutting feeding roots of the trees 
close to the surface. Disking and 
harrowing are valuable’ in breaking 
up the sod Cultivation and cover 
crops plowed under in the spring aid 
in conserving moisture for the trees 
in hot dry weather. 

Treating Oats for Smut 

The method of treating oats for 
smut as now recommended by the Iowa 
experiment station requires but one- 


third as much time as the old method. 
The new method is applied by mixing 
one pint of formaldehyde with ten gal- 
lons of water. This mixture is sprin- 
kled on forty bushels of oats The 
oats need to be shoveled thoroly while 
they are being sprinkled. The treated 
oats can be sacked as soon as they 
are thoroly mixed by shoveling. They 


are then ready for the seeder without 
further drving. 

The old method consisted in mixing 
the pint of formaldehyde with forty 


gallons of water and sprinkling this 
mixture on forty bushels of oats. Thus, 
the new method, which is just as ef- 
fective in killing smut, requires but 
one-fourth as much water as the old 
method. The new method has a fur- 
ther advantage in that there is prac- 
tically no danger from injuring the 
oats from freezing.—F. S. Wilkins. 


Transplanting Apple Trees 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
Vhen is the best time to transplant 
apple trees?” 

Apple may be transplanted any 
time during March, April or early May. 
After the leaves come out the chance 
of success is considerably than 
when the dormant trans- 
planted. 


trees 


less 


trees are 
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MITE-PROOF rcos7s 


Sold on Money-Back Guaranty 


Stenberg Mite Exte rminating Nests and 
Roosts are sold on a season’s free trial. They 
must absolutely rid the hen house 
without spraying, or your,money back. 





of mites 





Strong and substantial. 
Ideal for setting or lay- 
ing. Sulltopen; equip- 
ped with vermin and 
mite-proof sheets and 
powder traps, 









Mite-Proof perches with 
powder traps which prevent 







mites from coming off walls |/ 
or floor onto he ns. Protect } 
hens— starve t ite 





Write for catalog of Roosts, Nests and latest 
improved incubators and brooders. Prices rea 
sonable—goods guaranteed. 
STENBERG.TW EET INCUBATON 
COMPANY 


Box 5118 Radcliffe, lowa 











Buttermilk 

Feeders are ever on the lookout for ways of grow- 
ing better hogs and poultry, and growing them more 
quickly and economically. Experienced feeders will 
tell you that nothing has ever bern found any better 
than good, rich buttermilk, but tt has been almost 
impossible to get enough bettermilk to make [t a . 
regular part of the ration. This objection has been 
overcotae and a process worked out by the Consollt- 
dated Products Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, of 
successfully condensing buttermilk without losing 
its valuable feeding elements This condensed 
product, called Semt-Solid Buttermilk, ta shipped to 
hog and poultry growers all over the country from 


*actories located in different sections By simply 
adding water to Semi-Solid Buttermilk you get a 
real buttermilk waich hogs relish and eagerly cor 

sume, and which fs a tontc and conditioner as well 


isafeed. Readers of Wallaces' Farmer tnterested 
in reducing feed costs and at the same time getting 
rapid growth and keeping their stock healthy, should 
get some of this product Write for free sample and 
booklet containing valuable information about S¢ : 
Solid Buttermilk and feeding for profit 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. 3509 Lincoln, Nebraska 


{6} -DEGREE 


INCUBATOR 
Regulates heat be 


fore it enters boiler 
Not afterwards. Au 
tomatic, one regu 
tation, even temper 
ature, thoro venti 
lation, not just 
claims, but all guar 
anteed. No night 
watch. No roasted 
eges. No biankete. 
More chic Ks with 

ted 


less atten ition 





erat are may vary be 
i sizes. Send to 
day for literatu ire 


HATCH $$ 103-Degree Incubator Oo. 
9-9) ed IW eae 


“BABIE” CHICK 





Get Our FREE 
letter teling 












how to FEEDER 
CHICKS fet baal ek ae aa 


af min proof. Acommo 
~ teheoe) dates 30 to 40 chicke 
er _ at one feeding. Pro- 
Lo % tects against all chick 
; enemies, Saves C 
and Feed 
poy for itself ir 
eed saved or 
one brood, Special 
+ introductory offer. 
Circulars free 
oj The CYCLONE 
MFG. CO. 
Box 27. 
URBANA, INDIANA 















DOGS, 








enor 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any addrese by 





America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 














German She phera Alredale, (¢ 
Shepherd 


== DOGS == 
matroos, puppies, farm helpers. Ten ce 
for tnatructive let. 
w. KR. Ww atson, Box 1006, | Oakland. lows 


DOGS CcoT —~ SPANIEKLS for sale 


Pedigreed, $25 each. 
FISHER BROS., St. Francis, Wisconsir. 


LUMBER 


oF LWORK and general building material at 


0 OR MORE SAVING 


25 te Ca? teven consider buying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


| FARMERS sr “ty and pay the "CO 


2442 BOYD de 


rile and,Old English 





Brood 








OMAHA, NEBR. 
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, White Diarrhea 


Riearkatste Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 


following letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poult raisers 
who have had eriou l e from 
White Diarrhea We will let Mr 


Bradshaw tell of her experience in 


own word 

“Gentlemen I ee report of so 
many losing their little chick with 
White Diarrhea so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about di 
couraged As a last resort I sent to 


Co., Dept. 22, Wa 
Walko White 
used two 


Remedy 
for their 
Remedy. I 


the Walker 
terloo, lowa, 
Diarrhea 


a) 
5c 


packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 


than ever 


company 


ens are larger and healthier 
before I have found this 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
sgradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac 
illus Bacterium Pullorum This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
ege Readers al warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chick lake the 
“stitch in time that ives nine.” te 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with 
out some infected chick Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. P1 
vent it Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts ¢ 
Ind., writes “I have lost my share.of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 


reek 


raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 


feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs Ethel Rhoades Shenandoah 





Iowa, writes “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
de die by the dozens with White Diar 
rhea I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick 
en business Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, lowa 
for a box of their Walko White Diar 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the or thing 
for this terrible diseas¢ W raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko \“\ Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at ow k—postage 
prepaid o you can see for yourself 





what a wonder-working di ea 
for White Diarrhea in bab ck So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your loss¢ 

and double, treble, ever quadruple 

your profits Send 68c for package of 
Walko—give it in all nking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re 
sults You'll find you won't lo one 
chick where you lost hur before 





We g intee it 
National Bank 
bank in Wa 
this guar 


fact 
Johnson 

and strongest 
stands back ot 


{t's a positive 
The Leavitt & 
the 
terloo, 


oldest 
lowa, 


antee You run no risk If you don't 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in 


Stantly refunded 


WALKER REMEDY CO., 
Waterloo, lowa 


me t re [ J ie regula ‘ 


onomical large size) pac 


Dept. 2: 


or (_]at.04 


Walko White 


Send 


kage of 


Diarrhea Remedy totry at yur risk. Send 

on your positive guarantee toinstantly refund 
my money if not satisfied i I va am 
enclosing 63c (or $1.04) none yrder 


check or currency accepta 
Name 
Tow ” 
Stat R. F. D 
Mark (X) in dicating size package 





contains nearl 
" ie war tax 


wanted. La 
times as muct! 








ices inch 


three 
three 
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| The Poultry | | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
to this department Questions relating to 
iltry wiil be cheerfully answered 











Leg Weakness and Board Floors 


Jast year a poultry club girl had 
a thrifty flock of brooder chicks until 
they were almost four weeks old, then 


first one and then another 
and only by quick work 
in changing their feed to a ration 
with green food in it, and getting 
them out on the ground, was she able 
to save her flock without 


Three-fourths or 


she found 
off their legs, 


more 


loss. 
the ills of 


the 


more of 


chick come from over-feeding 

other fourth comes from faulty ventila- 
tion and close confinement Close 
confinement, too high brooder tem- 


early feeding of 
will all 


perature, and too 


concentrated foods cause leg 


weakness Some. breeder seem to 
think that the more milk baby chicks 
take, the better; it is possible to take 
even too much milk these first weeks, 
specially if the chicks are not made 
to exercise and get out on the 
ground. Even if one had to herd the 
chicks at first it is better to put 
them out after the third day for a 


few minutes must be trained 


They 


to seek the hover, and to run back 
and forth as they run back and forth 
under the hen. They should also have 
some reward for their journeying in 
the shape of a little scratch food 

It is a good plan to have a box of 
nellow earth in which the chicks can 
ecrabel from the beginning because 
they are so bright-eved and alert and 
active, one is apt to forget how short 
a time it is since a baby chick was an 


unformed life germ in an island of 


yolk on a sea of egg waite, and the 
poor little tike is stuffed and chiHed 
and burned out on dry, hot floors un 
til it is a wonder moYe of them do 
not turn up their toes 

Have plenty of absorbent litter on 
the brooder floor give green food 
each day, and get them out in the 


open quickly to avoid leg weakness. 


Influence of Lighting on Chicks 


Now 
brought up in an 


we are told that the chicks that 
electric lighted 
rapid 


ire 


brooder house make a more 


growth than those deprived of the 
lizh 

Since the early hatched chicks come 
off during the period of short days, it 


eems reasonable to suppose that 
shortening the time they are without 
food and getting in an extra meal 
would have its influence on_ their 


that 
practice of feeding 

he aid of 
rapid 


we had a 
I 


We 
made a 


growth know one season 
we 
the chicks a late supper by t 
that we had 

how quality If 
in the 


chicks 


1 lantern 
and 
button t push 


and give all the 


growtl 
brooder house 
the ext meal 
do so after they were 


The first 


we would surely 
three 


weeks to a month old 


month is the time for getting a good 
start and the machinery of digestion 
to enable the chick to handle hearty 


feeding 


Mistakes Will Happen 


A successful poultry woman found 
herself out of beef scraps and bought 
tankage to feed her hens while waiting 
for the scraps, which she bought as a 

itter of economy, from a distant 
wholes ile house 

As it ‘Sanauaad th tankage was 


flock immediately began 
their feed, 
pto- 
vield 
some of her best fowls died, 
dosing 
against 
take a 
Bracken i of her 
said: “I will 


bad, ¢ 
to suffer 
they 
maine 
stopped; 
and only 
and disinfecting and as 
further trouble did the 

turn for the better In 
experience, this lady 


nd her 
They 


‘ 


went off 
y mpt 


poisoning the egg 


showed all the oms of 


after weary days of 


fowls 





| 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 


never make that mistake 
what will I do next?” 
Every poultryman and every 


again, but 


poultry- 


woman makes a mistake at some time 
which they will not make again. Some- 
times it is taking a chance on food, 


neighbors feed 
without su- 
lice or 


letting the 
the chickens 
sometimes it is 


sometimes 
garbage to 
pervision; 


mites. When we pay the bill, we know 
we will not make this special mistake 
again, but what will we do next? 

Dear knows! It is always the unex- 


1aps the best 
the 


pected that happens. Pert 


preventive is to remember mis- 


takes instead of the successes, and to 
try and look far enough ahead to see 
what will happen if luck don’t go our 
way. The successful poultryman is the 


one who makes things sure by taking 
pains to do things in a way that has 
proved right and 


Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make advertising 
rate as fo insertion if the ad 
rune four to elght consecutive times, and 7c per wi rd 
per insertion when the ad runs eight or more con- 
secutive times. If the ad runs less than four times 
the charge is lic per word per insertion. Minimum 
size advertisement accepted is twenty words 
poult 
ounted as 


safe. 


a spectal classffied poultry 


ows 8c per word per 





This rate applies only to farm ry advertising 


The name and address are ¢ part of the 








advertisement, and each initial or number ts counted 
as ope word 4 nivertisements are set without 
display other tban the tial letter 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 





draft, post 
Farmer 


Make all mittances by bank 


payable to Waliaces’ 





advance. 
al or express order 


Copy must be recelved at least eight days before 
date of lasue tn order to be properly classified A 
dress all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 

_PL . mot T Roc ‘MS. 

















AR R any Row k eggs room. eae bone I 
Bi rds, bred for both beauty ar 4 
ductt 00, $€4.00-50, 83.00 Hy, 81.75-15 Baby 
chk l, 25c each Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs Indianola, lowa 
| — ED Rock eggs Dire pson and Brad 

Se strains yred for how 1¢ere, size, ecg 
sendin t! Pens, 85.00 snd 67 ) per 15; range, $1.75 


$8.00 pe "100 Mr s. Clyde Tt 


Ilopkinton, la. 


1omy 


I iuth Rock eggs. Farm range, 81.50 for 
31s 15, 87.00 per 100. Pen headed by fifth cockerel, 
jiiseum show, 83.00 per 15 Phillips & Davenport, 
New Sharon, lowa 


ORPIN =zOre 


buff to 





Q ©, BUFF Orpington eges from large bone 

\ the skin winter ege ucers whose stres won 
at g shows 1920. Mrs Palmer, Maryville, 
Missour! 

~ C. WHITE Orptngton eggs a RE bt ig: large, 
\ 


for $1.25, 100 for 67.00. 


eRe strain; 15 
Rt 5, A Al Ibia, lowa 


e blg boned 
Mrs James Li ng 
Bur Orpington eggs: 


GE ND to Baker for your 8. ¢ 
K) 82.00 5, 88.00 per 100. Chas. E 


per setting of 
Bondurant, 


Baker, lowa 


ANC ON AS. 


Single ¢ 


QINGLE Comb W hite Leghorns: omb An- 
K conas Kegs and baby chicks Heavy layers. 
Well marked birds. Wm. Boun, Blakesburg 


lowa 








yna Farm birds are constant w 
inois State Fairs. Catalog 


Ind 


oo ndfana Anc 
ners at Indiana and I 
free. Virgil Va ght, Judson 
$8.00 per 


repaid 
| i Osaka 


not prepaid. G f. Gilenrtist 


Route 4 


Q | ANCONA eggs, $2.00 per 15 
‘ wo OosaA, 


lowa, 


q | ANCONA eggs for hatching, 6.00 0, 31.50 
Nn Mrs. Geo, P. Scott, Batavia, lowa, R. 2 


LANGSHANS. 











from heavy winter lay- 

White Langshan 2 eS ee 
100 Spee pen 15 Prize winners 

KR. EL L Is. canon ‘ rossing, Nebraska 

Pp Rk bre Black Langshans. Good laying strain 

Kegs pe undred. Anna Hurst, Henrietta, Mo, 


WY ITE Taco. 9: $1.5 r 15. ) 
ired. Mra. KE. R. Stan Norborne, M 





p' Kk ’ B. Minorcas ex ia! 
from did Hogan tested ) 

2.50 per ” per 100 > parc post 

Oscar Sut ffe. Clarksville, lowa 


Black Minorca eggs, 82.00 per 15, 
Heavy egg producers Barker 


lowa 


‘INGLE Comb 
SY 86.00 per 100 


Bros., Indianola 








p' I b 1 ) 0 arge, ealthy 
yrous roms $12; hens 

$8.50. Gi rt Narves lowa 
\ AMMOTH Bronze irkey eggs, 84.50-9. Order 
i d f for April delivery Mrs 

C.H Mere litt lowa 

poctectydhd key ege OO eac from 
w Alma and e England, 





M’ e2. B x 


} 





M AMMOTH | and turkeys . gt 
, i 24 to 2 $15.00. Mrs. Jesse Frank, 
Bethany, Mo 
DLcKs 
POUEN drakes @4; hens unrela t @ 
\ Muscovy drakes ¢4 wi Embden 
ae lers 8f Carl Narveson t. lowa 





W HITE Bs kin duck eggs, 11-81.25: 30-8 60-85 
Buff R T'4°4 0-8 50-84. 50 0-3 4 508 
ure, Ww 1 ed > Park, lowa 


son 
MISCELL ANEOU osci 


1949 COCKEREL 








19 ¥ ARIETIES. 


: Free Book. 
AYE BROs Box 2 BLAIR, NEBR ASK A 
pURE bred poultry cheary Also turkeys one ks 
and geese Baby chicks Price list free 


Leamon Rowson, Route 5, Hampton, lowa 














March 18, 14 








msperestpudecla ISL a REDS. 


S. i. Rhode Island Reds 








sig type, dark red, great lay 
1 past. Eggs—Flock, $5.00 per yt 
Exhtbicion mating, 25 hens, two high scoring 
$2.50 per 15, 87.00 per 50 MRS. EDW. BERRA 


lowa 





SLE’S Rose Comb Red Eggs ‘for ha 
headed by cockerels from p 
t ‘ago and other large shows. 

pens are descendants from winners 
Pen A. $8; Pen B, #5. Flock 
100. RB. W. Carlisie, Whittemore, 





contests 


$3 per 











EGG S from 
S. C. Reds srce dis 
ilied for la 


14 years. $7.50 per nentred prepald 


Ss. J. STEDDOM, Granger. lowa 





— NGLE A omb Ked eggs—#2, and 85 per se 
\ Same ,prices on my high class White | 
eggs. and #10 per hundred. I won in the Oma 
all the biue ribbons on Leghorns: ala 
second on Red pullets. Jne. Oswald, Fa 








I ATCHING eggs ioe trapnested 200 egg « 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, 82.75 

$10.50 per hundred, prepaid. ¢ 

vf baby chicks to order, 

Hawks, Audubon, lowa 


ng. prepatd; 
a limited number 
Mrs. R. D 


qr ANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds from ( 


Coliseum winners; 250 egg strain. Eygs—s 
$4 00-15 Chicks—22c each prepaid Satisfa 
guaranteed. Rose ¢ ottage, Riverside, lowa 


tees 


omb Rhode staal R ed eggs. This year we 





will sell our $10.00 eggs at $7.50 per hundred, 3 
15 Big, dark reds—Bean strain Jo 
Bros srooklyn, lowa, 


| aps and Single Comb Rhode Island Red t 
L 


$2.50; laying now; healthy stock: cock 
83.50 #4.00. Order early. Carl Narveson, Kens 
C! NGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs fr 
N lock, headed by scored cockerels 15-81 
86.00 Asa Anderson. New London, lowa 


ee 3 from pure bred R. C. Reds, Scranton « 
4 deep red, big boned Winter layers 
15-81.25 Irving Boyd, Aredale, lowa 


Reseco 


an strain, 
ke 
Comb Rhode 


»mb Red cockerels, dark red, early ha 
$3.00. Eggs $10.00 per hu 
Paullina, lowa. 





Mra ima West 

os Island Reds, large bone kK 
red. Eggs per 15, 81.25; $6.00 per 100. Mrs. has 

Rutherford, Marathon lowa 


Ro Comb Reds L tos 
2 better Kiges 83 
Aurella , lowa. 


bred for twe 
per 15. Try me 








Stock for 
Louise 


QINGL E Comb Rhode Isiand Reds 
) Hatching eggs, $7.00 per 100. Mrs, 
der. St. Peter, Ill e 
I ARK red Rose Comb 
#2 per 15; $10 per 100. 
Moorhead, lowa 
PS RE bred, dark red, ig 
layers Eggs, 100, 6 00. 
lett Missouri 





Seta: aren boned. Eves 
Mrs, Frank A. Larson, 


boned 8. C. Reds; « at 
Mrs. Henry Tor 





ed eggs for ha Z 
per 15. Martha W it 


E ¢ omb Rhode Island R 
$3.00 per 100, $1.50 
Dillfon, lowa. 





w van os 


Newton's R. G. White Wyandotte 


Eggs selected from farm range, snow white 

excellent layers, Fishel strain direct, $8.00 per 

Ww. J. NEW TON, Newell, lowa 

| ALL'S Farmer's Friend White Wyandottes are 
the best Write us for Our mating list aad 

prices on eggs and birds—they are reasonable. (has. 

















E. Hall & Sons, Box 10, , Bentonsport, lowa. 
W HITE Wyandottes—The layers. Winners wa 
State Fair; Austin, Minn.: Cincinnati, Ohto 

Cockerels, $5.00. Eggs—15, $3.00; 30, $5.00; 50. 88.00 
H F. Duer, Box W, Eagle Grove, lowa 

» OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels, % 

\% 83.00. Bennet and Fishel egg-a-day stra 
rec lected eggs for setting—15, 8 l 






a 
May Wall 


Burdette. lowa. 








ATCHING eggs—Rese Comb White Wya » 
I ock lied for nuon-layers each ( 2.0) 
50, #8.00 per 100. Mrs. Fred 
le, lows 
>» OSE Comb White Wyandottes. Big boned 
| t und cocKereis, $2.508, 3.00 and @5.00 
hatching n season, $10.00 per 100 E. ( 
Prairie City. lowa 
Qu VER Laced Wyandottes—Show winne farm 
K) range Eggs for hatching—15, $1.50; 30, 82 A) 
a3 50 Ctreular free Jobn A, Johnson 
Mound, lowa 


7 phere tecal White Wyandottes 
Si amburgs. Eggs 
arrie 5S. Mi! a aw Peoviaeabe. 





83.00-100. ¢ 


YXCELLENT winter aying 
4 Wyandottes, Eggs for 
per 100. Mrs. J. V. Beazell 


strain ¢ 
sale—@1.50 per ; 


Chillicothe, Mo 


age oe from Regal-Dorcas strain White \ an 
4 lottes, ble boned, snow white, winter 8 














86.00-100, 81.25-15. Irving Boyd, Aredale. Iowa 
S from extra good, farm raised Rose 
4 Silver Wyandottes, 81.50 for 15; 87.00 
Ra ph Kreag r, Newton, lowa. Route 5 
Q' ALITY W hite Ww yandottes farm rat 
egg strain €2s—15, 62.00; 50, 85.00: 100. K 
Mrs. E. Stahl, Garden City, Mo 
») EGAL strain White Wyandottes—Eggs and Daby 
chicks Highest quality at a reasonable 
L. A. Retling, Bellevue, lowa 


for hatehir 


“eee AN Wyandotte eggs 
guara Wine ry 


teed. $6.50 per hundred 
Lynavi lowa 


son 
pure bred, we 


B' FF Wyandotte eggs fror 
¢ Mrs. Ge 


range, 50-84.00, 100-87.50 
lowa 

White Wyandotte eggs 

7.00 hundred. Richar 











R' EGAL Strain te cockerels. # 
each. Satisfact 1 guaranteed wit a) 
Vv e, lowa 
wt HITE Wyandotte pure bred, farm rang 
Og eggs, 82.00 pe 5; 88.00 per 100 A 
yoden, Minn 
BR. AHO™MAS. 
ee DAR 





L IGHT Brahmee— win 
r Il ts 


ners at State show ‘ 
4 els, 85 00 rt 


; trios, $10.00 
per 15, 86.00 per 50, $11.00 per 100; spectal | 
3 A. F. Rinc jerknec ht Atkins, lowa 
IGHT Brabma cockerels from No. 1 
4 scoring 96 and better Price $5.00 to 
Glean G. Edgerton, Riverton, lowa 
































Sees a CUCL 








_ we 





WALL: soma FARMER, Match 


18, 1921 











is without question 
the most important 
factor in raising vig- 
orous, money-making 
poultry. 

Peters’ Red Feather 
Baby Chick Scratch and 
Buttermilk Chick Mash 
are two scientifically pre- 
pared feeds, especially de- 
signed to fit the delicate 
digestive requirements of 
baby chicks, and both 
have been giving satis- 
factory results to thou- 
sands of successful 
poultry raisers for many 
years. 


Special Feed Offer 


Send $1.00 today and we will mail 
you, all charges prepaid, two sacks 
containing 12 pounds of the above 
feeds, an amount sufficient to feed 100 
baby chicks for 25 days after feeding 


" commences. We also send 
- i full feeding directions, 
peTEre Z -Address-~- 
2| M.C.PETERS 
MILL COMPANY 


SOUTH SIDE STATION 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Makers ofAarab Horse and 
i Profit 


Dairy Feed. anda full line |? pox ‘4 
of feeds for bvestock and ff |~“s--.. —. 


poultry. 


Keeps Eggs Fresh 


Remarkable Discovery Keeps Eggs 
Fresh For One Year 


C.G. Knight, a prominent druggist of Chicago, has 
discovered a wonderful new preparation that {s guar- 
to preserve all fresb eggs perfectly for one 
He calls it the K & G Egg Preservative. It 
iquid glass, but comes in powder form. One 
ixed with three gallons clean water will 
25 dozen eggs. Makes a safe solution to put 
rwinter. No change whatever takes place 


Chick Seraren: 


, BUTTERMILK 
CHICK MASH 














anteed 





( no taste. Eggs can be used for all purposes: 

yack riling, pastries. The yolks do not break 
down, Kegs alwaya fresh. 

Mrs. A. Kisselbach, E. St. Louts, says: ‘Can hon 
estiy say | have bad great success with K & GP re 
servatl v¢ Eg J. M. Liljedahl, Essex, lowa; I 
have f ur egg preservative entirely satisfac 
tor M 8. R. Shinkel, Mitchell, 8S. D.: “My 
fees st fine. Shall use your preparation next 
year s Mrs. E. 8. Sunmerlick, 4635 Calumet 
A ) “IT have used your preservative two 
year lave used many egg solutions but tind K &G 
moreppat is factory.” 

Now e time to begin preserving eggs. April 
RES e worth twice as much to you next winter 
Beg 1 wandlet KM & G Ege Preservative 


HK &G 
hicago, Ill. 
Enough 
now. 


for you. Write today to the 
Laboratories, Dept. E, 338 E. 5ist St.., ¢ 
Send 50c¢ and get big package prepaid. 
) pres dozen eggs. Write today 
s Wanted iu Every ¢ 
Dept. E, 338 E, Sist., 


5c Chick Book Free 


Tells How to Raise 98% of Each Hatch 
— Mailed Free to Our Subscribers 


I want to do some- 
thing for you, with- 
out obligating you todoa 
thing for me. I want to 
send you FREE my 50c 





ounty 
K AG LaboRA ORES, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


book telling my success- 
ful method of raising 98 per 
pen of each hatch. No ad- 

) the readin; 






mat r 
breeders; ho 
eggs; how to 
and brooder: 





th and many 
course in hatching and raising 
ne! Write today 


Practically a comple ete 
a q- 5. . itely € 
CARSWELL, The Poultry Woman 
1383-c Carswell Bidg., Kansas } City, Mo. 


SOlOQOOE@OOO 
< YOUNG'SS 


© POULTRY FEEDS & 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOu 


Pa é ) R M-Y-C-O Chick Feed, Poultry S 
= ~ 


Seasie ‘.. 


sation and Morning M ash. superior 
ceeds at money saving prices, 
Most complete stock of all 
feed requirements for ponl- 
try priced in our reg. current 
price list. Ask for it and get 
your name on our mailing |ist 


M. YOUNG & CO., Inc, 
Winterset, lowa © 


QOQOO@eeQ 

















Training Chicks 

Chicks run in and out from under 
the mother’s wings as a matter of in- 
stinct plus the invitation of the mother 
herself. From the time she feels the 
knock, knock of the tiny beak against 
its prison shell, she begins to croon 
baby talk. She fluffs her feathers, and 
stirs the eggs with her warm breast 
and encourages the chick by subdued 
murmurs which surely must make the 
wee things, familiar with their moth- 
er’s voice before they leave the shell. 
Then in that trying time when they 
burst their bonds, and snuggle wet and 
weary against her breast, clucks 
soft encouraging nothings for which 
there is no equivalent in the incubator. 

By the time the chick wants to peep 
daringly from under its’ mother's 


she 


wings, it knows her pretty well. 
Tho it is well to be on the safe side, 
and keep the hen cooped for at least 


two weeks, and longer in cold weather 
the chicks will find their way back and 
forth to their mother from the first if 
they can see her from all sides or hear 
her clucking. 

They must be trained to the hover 


when they are incubator hatched, and 
time spent in this training is time 
saved. After each feeding put them 
back under the hover—don't let them 
huddle outside. They must also be 
trained in going to and from the feed 
chamber and out on the ground. For 
the second hatch and subsequent 
hatches, an older chick is a great help 


Housed with the babies, 
lion’s share of the food, 
the best kind 


in training. 
it gobbles the 
but it saves time and is 
of a leader. Brooder train and hover 
train the chicks while the sun shines; 
the first rain storm will prove the wis- 
dom. 

If several brooders are used, they 
should be of different colors as an aid 
to the chick. 





Insect Powder for Head Lice 


Mrs. J. E. C., lowa, writes: 
“IT have read of many cures for head 
lice on little chicks, but never heard 


of any one using insect powder. Use 
the little boxes that come with bel- 
lows for blowing at flies. Catch all 
the chicks in the evening and put ina 
large box at your side. Take a chick 
from the box and push the down on 
top of head and neck apart with one 
hand and work the with the 
other. Fill the down all about the 
head and neck with the insecticide and 
you will see the head lice working out 


bellows 


Place the chick in the empty box and 
the lice will begin dropping off 

“Treat each chick and the next 
morning your chicks will be spry and 
free from lice. I saved a big flock of 
chicks by this method three years ago 


and have wondered if it might not help 


some one else troubled with them.” 


Not every powder is safe to use on 
baby chicks. The Persian insect pow- 
der, if fresh, is safe for either chicks 


or poults and is one of the best pow- 
ders used. This is not a patented prep- 
aration, but is made from pyrethrum. 


A Chick That Resembled His 
Grandparents 


To Wallaces’ 
In a recent 


Farmer: 

issue of your paper I 
read an article about crossing of 
chickens. Last year I had an experi- 
ence that I thonght could never hap- 
pen. I have raised Light Brahmas for 
the last ten years and nothing 
My wife set settings of eggs last 
spring and one day she told me there 


else. 


some 


was a dark chicken among them. I 
went out and looked at them and then 
I saw it was a Dark Brahma chick. 
Now, I never had any Dark Brahmas, 
my neighbors have none, and besides 
that, my chickens were penned in the 
whole spring Of course, this dark 
strain was in the blood, but that it 


could show after so many generations 
is a puzzle to me. 
JOHN ARBTIN. 
Polk County, Iowa. 


| 














You Can Count Your Chickens 


healthy, 


~~ that 


kind. 





Delivery 
March or later 


per cent de 


Put shipping 


posit 


date on coupon. 


Before They are Hatched 


if you get them from Oak Dale. Big, strong 
growable chicks 1 
maturity and great egg Hos ability. 
are bred right and every one of that fa- 
mous and undefeated Oak Dale Strain. 

Why take chances when you can get such 
stock as this for slightly more than the ordinary 
Place y 


OAK DALE S. C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


Price $35.00 per hundred 
“SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED” 


1oted for their quick 
Chicks 


our order now for 


Be sure and send 25 


with order, balance 10 days before 


date of shipment. 


Name 
Address 
Shipping date 


Postoffice 


SORE BSE RRS SR EES as See eee 


wa. @& 
OAK DALE FARMS, Austin, Minn. Date he 
Please ship me OAK DALE S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
chec 
Enclosed is money order for Dollars 
draft 
State here whether remittance is payment in full or 25°, deposit 


* SPECIAL OFFER 


Nesta won't cost you 


our hens will 
for 













20 to50% 
more Eggs, 
have healthier 
ens, make more . 
money with the Evers ®% 
lasting and Sanitary 
JDSON. Galvanized 
Steel Lice Proof Nests. 60,000 
nuse. Cests loss than wood. 
— ted pusrantes. Send us your name today for 
Special, Offer and interesting literature--and also fall 
particulars of our New jest. WRITE TODAYI 


SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS COMPANY 
Box 424 Manufacturera St. Joseph, Ma, 


Hot-Wat 
are "Board, Sa 


$5 Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City incubator 


t Tank, Double Walls 
Sel Self-Regulated. : $9995 


aoe oo uae yy ve 


Express Prepaid 
f Rockies and 
~ ramet to points West. 


. Pree. 
Belle City Incubater Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis, 





PLYmouTH ROC KS. 

Pp* LIZ Y winning Whi te Rocks. Range eggs from 
Hogan tested Fishel females, 8.00 per 100; pen 

eggs, $5.00 per 15, from sweepstakes and ribbon win 

ners from five shows Parcel post prepaid Merle 

Mills, New Providence, lowa. 





Prize winners le caine state 

shows. Heavy superior quality. 82 per 15, 8S 
per 100. Select pen exhibition stock—83, 84. 85 per 15 
ees Prompt delivery Kladstrup & Co., Fonda, Ia. 


I ARRED Rock eggs 





ARRE 7 Re ck eggs from big boned, deep narrow 
BS barre yirdsa, good laying strain, cockere!l mat 








5 eggs 81.75, 30-83 00, 100-$8.00. Satisfaction or 
mo oney back Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, lowa 
TEXHOMPSON'S pmapersa) Ringlet B. R. eggs. Prize 

winning stock. Flock, $1.50 per 15; @8.00 per 100. 
Pens, 84.00 to 87.50 per Write for mating list. 
Mrs Alvin Windom, Nodaws ay, I wa 
B ARRE D R ock eggs Bred to-lay (240-200 Big 

boned, beautifully barred Both matings—s2 
85-50, @8-100. Postpaid, guaranteed Mrs. E. L. 

Ru ring Gowrie, lowa. 
> —- ool Bred-to Lay Barred Rocka eal Fisbel's 
P* Rocks Eegs, $1.75 15, $8.50 per 100 
5e each, $22.50 per 100. L. K. Stemen 








YHITE ng eggs from selected farm 
W range er hundred, transportation 
prepaid Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Lybbert, 
Cresco, lowa 


tock hatchi 








erels 


se »MPSON* S Impertal R inglet Barred Rock cock- 
tock direct Jeep narrow barring; vig- 
$3 $5 ,_ Grace Coon, Ames, . lowa. 


orous fellows, 





tested lay- 


Kes: from Thom on's Barre a Rocks 
50, 84.00; 


large, be autifully marked—15, $1.50; 
100, 87.00 Mre 
( UALI T Y White P! onions R ocks. Well bred, ex- 
) cellent layers. Eggs, 15-81.50; 50-64.00; 100-87.50 
Mrs. James Murphy, Feirfax, lowa 


Harry Orcutt, Coggon, lowa 








ARRED Rock eggs. Prize winners, 

deep barring, farm 15-61.50; 
Hadenfeldt. Sioux Rapids, I owa 
eges for sale High laying strain, 
breeding and culling. Mrs. E. F. 
sw Providence, lowa 


big boned, 
100-87.00. Louis 








B' FF Roe k 
> developed by 
Morris, Ne 
BAS ARRED Rock eggs—From pen, 64 00 per se ating 

ty eggs. $4.00 per 50, 87.00 per 100. Mra. Penn 
sreen, Mo 





fee e, Bowling 


pee Rock eggs; 


ay strain; #2.25 for 15, 86.25 


ey, Marion, lowa 
\ 7 i Rock eggs from farm range flock 3est 
egg laying atrain, 15-€1.56; 100-87.00 Owen D 

e, Hamilton, Mo 
\ YHITE Rock eggs, 86 per 100 
goose eggs, 25c each. Mra 
Route 5 
} UFF Rock eggs, 81.50 per $15, 
3 Baby chicks 18c each. Mrs 


Hastings, lowa 


vigorous, bred 


Mrs. H. F 


farm ralaed, 
for 50 














White Embden 
Homer Peery 





Trenton. Mo 
or $8.00 per 100 
Georgia Ficke 











1. EG HORNS. 

raaenin na AARARALAAS 
aease Single Comb White Leghorns, Puritas 

4 Springs’ strato Every bird the daughter or son 
of trapnested hens—records of 230 to 281 to S17 eggs 
{in one year. Eggs, 12 100; chicks, 825 100. Spectal 
pens Also Ferris-Wyckot? heavy layers, trapnest 
bred; Hogan tested; big birds with big egg records; 


“_en eee al 


farm flock of 300 produced 82,025 31 In 1920. Eggs, 89 
100; chicka, 820 100. All orders prepaid. Entire sat- 
isfaction guaranteed Descriptive booklet free. 


Write. Mrs Sidney A Lyon, Creston 
YGGS—100F, fertility etintantoad Ferris . Weehan 
4 Single Comb White Leghorns; 230-264 females 

mated with 265-300 males (Ferris direct stock.) 164 

hens layed 170 dozen eggs during February, $10-100. 

Chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Roger Long, R. 4, Creston, la. 
y ©. W. Leghorn hatching eggs (250-265 Ferris 

), strain), carefully culled farm range flock, 87.50 

per 100; breeding pen, selected by Ames expert, 

mated to Ferria birds (265-300 egg strain). 68.00 per 

15 Mrs. Fred Sanders, R. No. 5, Cedar Falls, lowa 

q | dD ae “aa Trapnested high fel 

). Headed by cockerel direct from Tormohlen's 

world fameus pen No, 7. Infertile eggs replaced 

half price; 15. $3.00; 30, 85.00; 100, $12.00. Delivered 
free. Mrs. Geo. F. Trescott, Winfield, Mo 


lowa, R. 4. 








Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


“The strain that always lays."" Eggs, $8.00 per 100; 

baby chix, $20 per 100. G. M.W EST Ankeny, lowa. 

ARGE stock Hawkeye laying atratn Englis h White 

4 Leghorns Pens, $1.50, 62.50, 84.00, @5.00 per 15 

eges. For reference 4 banks. Geo. H. Hermaan, Sr., 
ii 505 ( edar St., Muse atine, lowa. 





3 0 EX TRA chotce Single. Comb Brown Leg- 

horns—266 egg stock Active. breeder and 
spectalist for over 6 years. Fred Kuether, Faribauit, 
Minn. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn eges from nedianaal 
atock Barron strain Eges $9.00 per hundred, 
prepaid. Mrs. Christine Hartshero, Traer, lowa 
strain. 
ed flock, 
James Healea, Craig, Nebraska 


QINGI EK ¢ omb White Leghorns, Barron 
‘ Exgvs from high producing, carefully cull 
$8 per 100. Mra. 


QINGI E Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
‘ from large type farm range layers. Price $5.00 
per bundred Mrs. Andrew Judd, Paton, lowa 





B‘ FF sali rm eges pve witha layers, $3 a hun- 
lred Quality cockerels, 83 Winners St. Paul 


show, 1921 Gala roft Farma, St. Peter, Minn 
wom BARRON strain Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs from select matings 2.00-15, 88.00-100. 


Bert R. McReynolds, Ellsworth, Ii! 





strain; champlonse 
Eggs, 610 per 100. H. KE. Wil- 
lowa 


Q WHITE Leghorns, 292 egg 
). Iowa State Fatr 

famson, Dubuque 
YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 86.00 per 100, 
i) postpaid. Safe delivery. Roy Mc Wililams, Grand 


Junction, lowa f 

q | BUFF Leghorn cockerela, $2.00 each. Mrs 

i). Jobn Graif, Estherville, lowa 
ORPINGTONS. 


——e—e—er 


‘TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


win at big shows and are big winter Iay- 
ers. Baby chicks 25c each, prepaid. Eggs 
$2.50 per 15, 810 per 100, prepaid. Place 
your order wth a breeder of high quality 
stock. ©. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa 





. C. BUFF Orpingtons 
Oe Hens Hoganized by 


Grand champion pallet. 
licensed judge Extra lay 


ers. Prepaid—15-82.50; 50 - 87.00; 100 - 812.50 Mrs. 

Thos. Baumgardner, Colchester, Illinots 

fgg ts Orpingtons—Real Pennington strain, won- 
derful quality Reduced prices on eggs: 15 for 


$2.00; 3 settings $5.00; 
Co., Sta. “BB,"" Lincoln 


100-810.00. 
Nebr 


Waverly Poultry 


yENNING TON’ 8 Orpingtons (Buff) Golden Beauty 


strain. Kgges from special matings, guaranteed 
100% fertile. Pennington’s Poultry Farm, 2713 Sum 
ner, Lincoin, Nebr. 





gen SALE Buff Orp ington cockerels; 
winners and layers; won first cockerel 
State Show. Owens Bros., Traer, lowa 


ecgs from 
lowa 
Ring Comb Buff Orpingtons, Cockerels and hatch- 

ing eggs. Solid Buffs—Cook and Goldea strains 
P. J. Bridges, Wilton Junction. lowa 


eggs for batching. 


@! NGLE Comb White Orpingto 
‘ one cock. 


Good laying hens Mated eight hens to 
Samuel! Buddenmeter, Sidney, I!! 
\ y HITE Orptngton cockerels, extra fine, $2.50 each. 
Pullets $2.00 each. Eggs for hatching. R. E 
Patty, Searsboro, lowa 


Buff Orpington eggs 






e Comb 


n. $300: bandred, $15.00. J. Wm Benda, 
Counce! Hill. Ilinots 
G | BUFF Orpington ecgs, 30-33 00 1208 J.C 
. Simon Rowan. lowa 
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Spring Fever 


When baking i 


With them pic- 


tation of having them besi 
» thing and then ; 


keep on going 


; counting on me 


. Which when planted neigh 


something which make 
3 drab and dreary, 


| down 
| name 


and blossoms of 


r children exhausting 


The Home Kindergarten 


the emergencies which draw 


instead of a help- 


the children the mothering which they 


Education,Dept 
15 cents) says: 


need the sunshine of diversion and 
recreation and change just as the 
crops need sunshine and summer 
breezes. He need not say: “Once they 
got started going, the children 
wouldn't know where to stop. Don’t 
put the notion they need good times 
into their heads.” Good times isn't 
a notion it is a hunger. Man gets 


spiritually, mentally and socially hun- 
gry as well as physically | starved. 
Who thinks most about stomach, 
the man who is hungry or the man 
who is well fed? 

Every mother 
time to enjoy her 
dren; some time to keep up her ac- 
quaintance with her husband. For 
this companionship she gave up her 
liberty and mortgaged her life to het 
husband. Every child some 
hours. 

There 
ing whether 


his 


needs some leisure 


and her chi)- 


home 


needs 
idle 
simple test for tell- 
and the children 
are getting a square deal in the home. 
A test which fair-minded husbands 
and fathers will be willing to make 
go back each day and recall just 
how much pleasure and and rec- 
reation they enjoved. What friends 
did they what fruits from the 
hands of others have they enjoyed? 

Money spent in buying leisure and 
needed rest for the family is not an 
| expense, it is an investment. The 
time and place for the best of farm 
life is now, in the home. Happiness 
does not come at the end of life in 
but through life, in crumbs. 

Running on a flat ruins the 
best casings. 


is a very 


mother 


over 


rest 


see, 


loay es, 
tire 


Weights and Wings 


I would like to say a few words to 
those unfortunate ones who are wast 
ing their precious days in worrying 
over some handicap which they mis 
takenly suppose must impair their use- 
fulness and eventually land them in the 
discard. To such I would like to say 
that there is no physical handicap that 
can do this to the valiant soul who 
has the courage to go bravely forward 
with some possible work, fearing no 
failure 

As I write these lines there arises 
before me a vast army of men and wo- 


men who have made of their stumbling 
blocks stepping-stones to a very -worth- 
while I think of one of our 
most beloved and writers, 
who in early womanhood, thru an ill- 
ness, was left almost totally deaf, who 
is now sending out thru her books from 
“the valley of silence” the most beau- 
tiful and courageous 
is one who is valiantly 
weights wings. 

Another beloved author whose books 
adorn our was so terribly 
shapen and disfigured as to be a 
long sufferer, and yet the 
to his wonderful talents and his 
will be a ehold word to fu- 
ture generations. And there is Helen 
Keller with no avenue ti+ her mind ex- 
cept thru her wonderful fingers. Blind, 
deaf and speechless, she stands before 
the world a teacher and a 
writer All will 
find people who have achieved success 
and usefulness in spite of physical han- 
dicaps. 

Thousands of 
rehabilitated, 
useful 
They 
in spite of 
and even 


success, 


suecessful 


messages She 


making her 


shelves mis- 
life- 


world bows 


hou 


scholar, a 


over the world you 


our soldiers are being 
and are entering upon a 
career thru vocational training. 
will make a success of their lives 
their physical handicaps, 
some of them will become 
more useful citizens because of some 
| disability which enables them to take 
advantage of a educational 
opportunity. So let me say to all who 


soldier's 


| are suffering from some physical dis- 
ability: se of good cheer. Find out 
what you can do and then put your 
heart and soul into the work. Never 
give way to discouragement, but go 
bravely forward and you will see a 


miracle wrought in your own soul. You 
will find yourself and your place in 
the world of work, and your feet will 


be set on the solid ground of useful- 


ness and happiness.—E. C. H. 
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Sunday as a Day of Rest 


Is it true that “there is no rest 
farm women on Sunday,” as F] 
beth Sears declares in her arti 
“Who Feeds the Nation” in Har; 
Monthly ? Or has Miss Sears in 1 
conditions as they existed up to 
last two or three years? 

It is quite certain that the 
rest on Sunday—and eat—and 
women who cook the big Sund 
dinners do not get much rest unt'] 
they learn how to take the “short 
cuts” that save unnecessary work in 
hot kitchens. One of the most 
portant of these “short cuts” is 
new method of dessert making. In 
place of the heavy puddings and pi 
which have always accompanied the 
big Sunday dinners, fruity 





desserts are served—desserts 
are sparkling and beautiful an: 
licious beyond comparison. 

These Jell-O desserts which j 
fit the Sunday appetite are made by 
dissolving Jell-O in boiling water 
It as done in a minute, and adds a 
good many minutes to woman's 
share of Sunday rest. 

There are six flavors of Jell-O: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 2 pack- 
ages for 25 cents by all grocers. 

The new Jell-O Book is the most 
beautiful ever issued and it contains 
more useful information for house- 
wives than any other. Send us your 
name and address and we will mail 
you one of the books, free, of course. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


It Pays to Use 
emeemun Butter Color 


Add a halt 
spoonful to eac! 
lon of winter « 





and out of 5 
‘ churn comes butter 
‘ of golden June shade 
Pe to bring you 
= — — — . 
SSses prices. 
h All stores se 


cent bottles of 
delion Butter ( 
each sufficient 
keep that : 
**Golden Shad 
your butter all the 
year round. %t: 
ard Butter Col 
fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State ar 
National. Used by all large creameries. 
Will not color the buttermill. Tasteless 


Wells & michendoun Co., Burlington, \t. 














= —New Salted Fish 


Barrels Kegs 
Lake Herring, Back Solis, { 200 Ibs. 100 Ibs 
Headless . $ 9.00 $5.00 t 
Genuine Fat Hollis and { 200 lbs. 100 Ibs 
Herring = ae cose $= =©915.60 $8.50 é 
Bluetins (Ciscoes), Back 1 200 Ibs. 100 Ibs 
Split, Headless. -4§ $9.00 $5.00 
Canned Salmon, 1! ib. ‘tall cans, 48 cans to case 
WOE Os nikon esse sanecnend oases Cenakeas ves #6.10 


American Sardines 

of 100 cans..... 

We guarantee safe arrival in ‘pe rfect ‘cond! 
your money refunded. Write for price list or 
varieties Salted and Canned Fish. Address 
Johnson Fish Co., Green Bay. 


in Cottonseed Ol], per cas¢ 


Vi te. 


BUY WHOLES ALE 
YOUR COFFEE IN 5 LB. LOTS 
from JEVNE’S and SAVE 10c per pound 
We Pay Parcel Post. We sell only High Grade Coffee and Tea 

for our Money-Saving Price List, or better stil! 
Send $1.45 for 5 Ibs. JEVNE’S ECONOMY COFFEE 
or $1.55 for 5 ibs. JEVNE’S EXCELLO COFFEE 
or $1.70 for 5 ibs. JEVNE’S SPECIAL COFFEE 
or $1.80 tor 5 Ibs. JEVNE'’S PERFECTION COFFEE 
JEVNE COFFEE CO. (Est. 1881) Coffee Specialists 
DEPT. 37, 2855-57 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Aspirin 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer’’ 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 


uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved sate | 


by millions. Always say ‘‘Bayer.’ 
s the trade mark of Bayer Manu 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 

















QU AL ITY KEPT UP— 
at prices you like to pay 





HA RK 


LLMA 


KALE 


SHIRTS 


Your Dealer is showing the new models. 


» HARTWELL & CO., 


HALI Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


























Buy Direct-From-Our-Factory and 
you will find it easier to solve High- 
Cost-of-Living problems. We can 
Save you money on that A thom 
less Furnace—Combination Coal-and- 
Gas Range you need. 


Cash or Easy Payments 
Take 10 Mos. 
or1Yr.to Pay 


It also presents mon- 
ey-saving offers on 
Kitchen Kabinets, Re- 
frigerators, Paint, Roof- 
ing, Cream Separators, 
D\ Furnitureand many oth- 
er home and 
farm ne- 
cessities. 
Send your 
name and 
address on 
_ postcard 
for it today. 

Ask for Catalog No. 116 
Kalamazoo Stove 
ompany 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


Reset Direct to You 


¢ LOVE BARGAIN 


¥ rat end Simothy suinpd-the stan 
an »¢ suTpas: or hay and 
ge Contains good per cent clover just i 
oreughly cleaned and sold 


95 if you want our greatest bargain. 
weet Clover, Timc thy aad 
y now--prices 


Bu, about one-half = 
- alf.Sampl. nd ib \c 
A.A. BERRY SEED ©O., Box ¢ “oe lowa 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 


Burgess. 




















When Mr. Bluebird Won His 
Beautiful Coat 


In the long, long ago, when the birds 
had made their first trip to the new land 
Old Mother Nature had prepared for them 
and had been driven back by Jack Frost, 
she came later to tell them that soon 
it would be beautiful up there again, and 
she needed them to help her keep the 
bugs and worms from eating up all of the 
green things 

| Peter listened attentively while old 
| Grandfather Frog continued: 

“But first,”” said Old Mother Nature, 
“T want a herald to go before Mistress 
Spring to tell those who have lived there 
all thru the time of snow and ice that 
Mistress Spring is coming Who will go 





as the herald of sweet Mistress Spring?’ 
“All the birds looked at one another 
|} and shivered, and then on by one they 
| tried to slip out of sight Now Mr. Blue 
bird had modestly waited for some of his 
big, strong neighbors to off fo take the 
message of gladness np into that frozen 
land, but when saw ther slip away 
} one by one, his he t rew hot with shame 
| for them, and he ew before Old 
Mother Nature I'll go iid he, bob- 
bing his head respectfully 
“Old Mother Nature just had to smile 
| because compared with some of his neigh- 
bors Mr. Bluebird wa so ry small 
‘What can such litt fellow vou do? 
she asked. ‘You freeze to death up 
there, for it is still very cold.’ 
‘If you please. I can at least try,’ 
replied Mr. Bluebird, modestly ‘If [ find 
I can’t go on, I can come back.’ 
“*And what reward do you xpect?’ 
asked Old Mother Nature 
‘The joy of spreading such good news 
as the coming of Mistress Spring will be 
is all the reward I want,” replied Mr 
Bluebird 
“This reply so pleased Old Mother Na- 
ture that she then and there made Mr 
Bluebird the her: mee of Mistress Spring 
and started him on his long journey It 
was a long journey and a hard journey 
harder, very much harder, for Mr. Blue- 
bird than the same journey is for Win- 
some these day You see, everything 
was new to hin And then it was so 
cold! He couldn't get u 1 to the cold 
It seemed sometimes as if he certainly 
would freeze to deat! At these times 
when he sat shivering ind shaking, he 
would remember it weet Mistress 
Spring was not rv far bel i and that 
he was her herald T) would give him 
couras and he would bravely keep on 
Whenever he topped to res ] would 
whistle the news that M s Spring was 
coming, and sometin t to keep up 
his own coura he would whistle while 
he was flying, and found it helped 
To keep wart it crept into hol- 
low trees, and ! 1 learned how 
snug and safe and comfortable ch places 
were, and he mad ip hi mind that ir 
just such a place he would build his nest 
| when the time car 
\s he passed o ! left behind him 
| great joy and Mistr Spring four as 
she journeyed nort}! ! the forests 
| and on the meadow en rly wait- 
ing her for they had } i the message 
of her coming 1 she id, and told 
Old Mother Natur her herald 
had done his wor had com- 
| pleted his errand Mr ] i bu 1 
| home and was lest 1 retirir 1s 
| ever. He didn't t hat he had 
} done anyt ! He sin 
| 
ply rejoiced beer 
} able to do oO \ ! had 
| I j i} head 
that } , 
| t e kné his 
| be ind t I ‘ d 
} he to n 
| Wher J t i e ¢ 
} tl ir no r t ] 1 
jour ed ) M 
|B low n t 
| sembled t i 
1 of ash the n 
| I ] b 








children’s children 


forever 





tha P ) } ld 
if she wished Old t Na 
told all the birds " br MI J bird 
was and how I l e, d 7 
made all bird feel hamed 
especially e gger d stronger tl 
Mr. Bluebird. Then she said ‘Wins 
Bluebird, for that is to be your name fror 
now on, I here and now appoint you the 
herald of Mistress Spring. and the honor 
shall descend to your children and your 


and ever, and 














you shall be one of the most loved of all 
the birds. And because you are a herald, 
you shall have a bright coat. as all her- 
alds should have; fe because you are 
true and faithful, your coat shall be blue, 
as blue as th ylue of the sky.’ 

“She reached eut and touched Mr. Blue- 
bird, and sure enough his sober gray coat 
turned the most wonderful blue Then 
once more he started on his long journey 
and he whistled his message more joy- 
ously than before, And because his whis- 
tle brought joy and gladness, and because 
he was beautiful to see, it came about 
just as Old Mother Natur had said it 
would, that he was one of the most toved 
of all the birds. even as his great-great- 
ever-so-great-grandson is today.” 

Peter drew a long breath “Thank you, 
Grandfather Frog."’ said he “T have al- 
ways loved Winsome Bluebird and nov I 
shall love him more.” 





| Fashion Department +“ 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid, Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PaTTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLiaces’® Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
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Tl ibove patterns will be sent to any 
addres on receipt of 15 cents each. A 90- 
page fashion quarterly, containing all the 

£ ag! —— dressmaking hints, etce., 

on eipt of 10 cents Remit in 

ps, and send all orders to the Pat- 

ter Department Walaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa Allow about ten days for 


delivery of patterns or fashion quarterly. 
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If you were building a silo, 
the most experienced carpenter 
would get the job. Your con- 
fidence goes to the man of 
proven ability. 

When you want a t, you 
can depend upon the knowledge 
that comes with our 75 years 


of clothes making experience. 

When you combine ability to 
make clothes sensible styles 
and the most dependable tabric 

you get satisfaction 
For wear—service— looks— 
most-for-dollar—you can't beat 
guaranteed Clothcratt Serge 
Specials—tested by over a hah 


million wearers. 


Learn more about these long- 








wearing serges from the manu- 
facturer who makes the most of 
| them— whose ability to make 
good clothes has resulted in the 


] rgest 
he world. 


single clothing plant in 


There's a big message 
for you in a little folder 
that is yours for the ask- 


ag inated att tle 





ing. Real samples of the Cloth- 
craft Serges in brown, gray, and 
blue will come with it. Just say 


**Send Serge Folder’’ and address: 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO 
637 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland, Ohiv 
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| PLANT FRUIT 

MAKE MONEY 
This Valuable Book 


Sent for 10 cents 
tells you how 


} iow it last is a rk 
on fruits that for the 


insure success 
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FODOOOOXK~< 


Trustworthy 
Trees & Plants 


AMERICAN "ASSOCIATION 
OF NURSERYMEN 





Save 507, 


Buy, direct m grower 
My fruit trees, ama!! fruite, 
shrubs as shown in free 


ft 
Everbearing F 
1 $5.00 





el you select from 44 Styles, 
lors and otsee of R er bicycles. 


.We payreturncharges 
ory in every way 


once on our libe: 
pian. Any boy or «! 
emall monthly payments. 


ires: 
usual prices. 
with marve 
terms. Ask ae seule 


Mead 
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ul one at 
apie edie CATALOG FREE, 
80 day trial offer ead 
‘Rider v Agent aoe 


Cycle Compa poser 
Dept. (79 chinage time. 





























PREMEMBER toask 


your grocer for Cal- 
umet Baking Powder and be 
sure that you get it—the In- 
dian head on theorangelabel. 


Then forget about bake 
day failures. For you will 
never have any. Calumet 
always produces the sweet- 
est and most palatable foods. 


And now vemember, you 


always use less than of most 


other brands because it pos- 
sesses greater leavening strength. 











ING POWDER 





hava 


Aaavyw 


dients as 


der Factories 





There is no waste. Ifa 
recipe calls for one egg—two 
cups of flour—half a cup of 
milk — that’s all you use. 
You ever have to re-bake. 


Contains only such ingre- 
been officially 
approved by U.S. Food Authorities, 
is the product of the largest, most 
modern and sanitary Baking Pow- 
in existence, 

Pound can of Calumet contains full 
16 oz. . Some baking powde rs come ir in 
12 oz. instead of 16 0z. cans. Be sure 


you get a pound when you want it. 





Calumet 
Columbia 
Muffin 


Recipe 

—4 cups sifted 
flour, 4 level tea- 
spoons Calumet 
Baking Powder, 
1 tablespoon su- 
gar, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 2 eggs, 2 
cups of sweet 
milk. Then mix 
in the regular 
way. 
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The Finest 
SeedCornGrown 


From *s bred up for 28 
years « unifc rm 
in 


1 strain, 


t gets you. t yp marke ot 
A Money 


"price. 





n ng 
world’s finest “yell Ow se 
ym an a 1: 0 )-page 


Dept. 30 
towa 


1OWA SEED Co., 
Des Moinos, 





SOY Bl 


ber w 


EANS 


} variette 


et succe 


Manchu, Black Eye Brow 
Ito San, Medium Green 


OWA and neighboring states 


BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEED DIRECT FROM GROWERS 





GUARANTEE: Purity J Germinatior oS) Split CANS ss than ¢ All seed flelds 
inspected and appreved by the Ohte See a eres ement Association. 
THE JOHNSON SEED FARMS 2” \\¢ have been growing and selling 
Grow ere of Select Farm Seeds, STHRY KE KR. on 5 are we me r experience 
ED THAT GROW | SPECIAL 
BIG CROPS | BARGAINS 









OUR garden is 
half your living 
| Don't kick about the f 
“H.C. of L whe nyo \ a Ky, 
have such a roe: \& } 
voting at tana Suse 7, 


\ 


wy , 
7s 
/¥< aan Y ** c4 4. 


EDCO . Box 10 


HENRY FIELD SI 
fi Sbenandoah, lowa 





BARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in surplus 
of seeds and plants at bargain 
prices. Don't buy until you have seen our 
beautiful illustrated catalog, mailed free if 
you mention this paper. Address 

IOWA SEED ©o., Dept. Des Moine:, lowa 


stock 
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EVERGREENS 


Hill's Hardy 
_Tested Varieties 


Fine for windbreaks ilawn plant- 
in Allhardy, vigor ir oted, We 
p every where Gictea Gaston Heashenee 


tiful Evergreen Trees at moder- 
0. Bill Mursery Co., Box o>) 4, Ouadee, til, 


shi 
book. Beau 
ate prices. 


Sweet et Clover Seed—White ) Blossom 





Direct from grower. Machine per 60 Ib. bu., 
@7.50; recleaned, hulled i bu 
sacks included. Guarantee: 


JOHN HEROLD, Lewiston, Nebr 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the 
Lessons are as they were made originally by 
sionally be made necessary by additions tot 
the aay rly rev 

Each issue of Wal 


« duced by any other] 
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aper unt: 











Henry 
he lesson text. Th 


Farmer is copyrighted. 
specia] written permission has been 


these expositions of the Sabbath Sch: 
with such slight cPh*nges as may occa 
$ Statement May not always app!) 


trary, 
Wallace 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repr 
obtained. 


192 








The Living Christ 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 27, 1921. Matthew 
28:1-20; printed Matthew 2831-10; 
16-20.) 

“Now late on the Sabbath day, as 
it was beginning to dawn toward the 
first day of the week came Mary 
Magdalene and the r Mary to see 
the sepulchre. (2) ery behold, there 
was a great earthquake; for an angel 

the Lord descended from heaven 
and came and rolled away the stone, 
and sat upon it. (3) His appearance 
was as lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow: (4) and for fear of 
him the watchers did quake, and be 
came as dead men. (5) And the angel 
answered and said unto the women, 
Fear not ye; for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, who hath been crucified. (6) 
He is not here; for he is risen, even 
as he said. Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay. (7) And go quickly, 
and tell his disciples, He is risen from 
the dead: and lo, he goeth’ before 
vou into Galilee; there shall ye see 
hin lo, I have told you. (8) And 
they departed quickly from the tomb 
with fear and great joy, and ran to 
bring his disciples word. (9) And 
behold, Jesus met them aving. All 
hail. And they came and took hold 
of his feet and worshiped him. (10) 
Then said Jesus unto them, Fear not; 
go tell my brethren that they depart 
into Galilee, and there shall they see 
me.” 

(16) But the eleven disciples went 
into Galilee, unto the mountain 
where Jesus had appointed’ them. 

(17) And when they saw him, they 
worshiped him; but some doubted. 
(18) And Jesus came to them and 
spake unto them, saying, All author- 
itv hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. (19) Go ve therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit (20) Teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I com- 


manded you: and lo, I am with you al- 
ways even unto the end of the 
world.” 

The whole Christian world, of all 
sects and denominations and in all 
lands, joins in the observance of the 
festival of the resurrection of our 
Lord The lesson gives us one of the 
many appearances of Christ to one or 
more of His friends. It is not pos 
sible to form a mnected account of 
these appearances, for tl ! on 
that w do not have record of all 
of them d n rm acon 
sistent vhol vithout ] he part 
The fact*th he ount frag nt 

\ ( ¢ one oO th et? y vi 

( fulnes ian had 
h neoctir the for the 
purpose of pri ig t } ( it 
would |} ve told « differ- 
ent Tn t ple ould 
} bo to 
t b th morning would 
t + , } ‘ d « the 
stor olled x hy Q1 ] } nd 
] ise nd greet them of old 
~ ha try xe ) 
of the in who 1 nature 
that it wa ide up, at t hung 
toget! too well te t 

Now what are the t sg ned 
from the records that have come down 
to us? The disciples. on the evening 
of that Friday when our Lord was 
crucified evidently believed that all 
was lost, that they had been mistaken, 
that they had seen Him who, up to 


Thursday night, d miraculous 


possesse 





et 


apparently lose them a! 
become as a common man. The 
Him fall into the grasp o 
enemies, who had thirsted for 
blood for nearly two years; had 
Him nailed to the cross as a 

factor, and buried hastily in the t 
of a stranger. The apostolic band 
entirely broken up. They wer: 
hiding in different parts of Jerusa 
evidently expecting that the 
geance which had fallen upon 

Master would fall upon them 

doubt it would have done so, h: 
not been for the supernatural e\ 
the darkness and the earthquake 
accompanied His crucifixion, and 


powers, 


seen 


revulsion of feeling which co 
upon men when they feel that 
the influence of passion they 
gone too far. The rent veil ot 
temple, the empty tombs, the ap) 
ance on the streets of Jerusal: 
men long since dead, the confes 
of the centurion that this was 
Son of God, the fact that he 
buried by two members of the « 
cil that consented to his death 
tomb which one of them had 
pared for himself, together ca 
this revulsion of feeling that « 
over the inhabitants of Jerus 
and therefore the disciples were 
the time safe. 


Three women stood afar off and 
nessed the hasty burial. These t 
women were Mary of Magdala, 
the mother of James (otherwise k: 


as the wife of Cleophas, and a 

of Joseph, the husband of the 
gin), an Salome (otherwise know 
the mother of Zebedee’s child 
These last two were close relat 
of the Savior. These three had 

near the cross’ during the tr 
times, together with Mary, the mot 
of Jesus, whom John took im: 


ately to his own home, and hencs 
with the three on this eve 
morning. ‘They knew that the 


is not 


balment was imperfect, mnecessa 
and so they brought sweet sp 
that they might perfect it. T 
they had prepared during the n 
and hence they came early in 
morning of the first day at the 1 
of the sun, to the sepulchre. In 
desire to discharge love’s duty. 


apparently had not thought about 


would roll away the stone, which 
cording to the usual custom, w 
be placed against the door of 
sepulchre to prevent the incursii 


prowling animals Possibly the 





not know about the sealing of 
tomb or the mounting of the g¢g 
Great was their surprise when 
found that the stone, which they 
saw to be a very large one, had 
rolled away nd an angelic ay 
ance, here described, as it seem 
them, a young man clothed in a 
robe. The passage in the Psalm 
have occured to them: “Bless 
Lord ve H ingels who ex 
rth.” Naturally they 
ned by this supernatur: 
peara! which could not fail 
recognized as the symbol of the D 





Presence They were dumbfor 
when aid to them: I 
whom vou are seeking —Jesus of > 
reth, who was crucified. I am 
to tell you that He is not here 
He is risen You can see for 
selves that He is not here, fo 
is the place where He was laid 
did not expect this nor did th: 
ciples, often as He told you. G 
tell them that He will keen H 
pointment with them in Galilee. 


women did just as w: 
They ran, tremb 


And these 
would do. 


; alah so much : dnaallid that 
ail no one whom they met on 
the way. They did not go and tell the 





























disciples, and, apparently, so far as we 
P et the details of the story. Mary 
Magdalene ran by herself to the 
where she knew Peter and 
john were stopping, who, hearing her 
st immediately visited the sepul- 
‘ to see for themselves And yet 
t yuuld not understand it. No 
d the word circafated that day 
ul r the disciples: for two of them, 
,! r way to Emmaus, that after- 
, eferred to oe tale of the wom- 
el om they evidently regarded as 
wn! d and byete ny and who had 

i to convince them that He whom 

tl trusted would redeem Israel had 
om the dead, 
jnired forty days of appearing 
it rvals to lisciples. some- 
tit to one, sometimes to a small! 
g ymetimes to disciples as 
i ind once when other believers 
W sembled with them, to con- 
V hi catte band that Jesus 
I n from the dead How com- 
p conviction was in the end, 
wl | appeared before them for 
time on Mount Olivet and 
m directions to make converts 
tions, but t tarry at Jeru- 
intil they received that pow- 
ne of then doubted for a 
ment, but thr mself into 
his life work of proclaiming that 
urrection was the foundation 
the Chri ’s faith and the 
pre ff human mortality. (Verses 
16 

Pet ind Paul, in fact all of them, 
ma this the ver: foundation of 
Christian doctrine hen the doctrine 
of t resurrection is denied in philo- 
sop grounds at Corinth, Paul gives 
i tl most complete grouping of 
thes vents, and goes on to demon- 
strate to these misguided people that 
if Je did not rise from the dead, 
then the hope of a Christian is a vain 
hope, his faith vain, that he is yet 
in |} ins, and of all men most piti- 
abl He cites as more personal and 
con ve proof the fact that the 
risen Jesus had appeared to him on 
the way to Damascus and he as “a 
child untimely born,” “the least of 
the disciples,” had received in person 
the ialifications to fit him for pro- 
claiming the gospel of the Redeemer 
of the world. 

The doctrine of Jesus and the resur- 
rection, which we observe on Easter, 
thus lies at the very foundation of 
Christianity. It was the preaching of 
this doctrine that enabled the early 
( tians to revolutionize the human 
thought: and it is well worth the 
wi f Christians in these days of 
skept m and loubt which are 
creeping into the pulpits and colleges, 

1 sometimes into the theological 

to read and study care- 
fully Paul’s statement of this doctrine 
will find it in the fifteenth 
( f I Corinthiar and see the 
I fo which the denial of its truth 
l tably lead 
\ t well a ( selves what 
pe there is that any of us 
W ee our loved and lost, if 
J Nazaret lid not rise from 
t If he did not rise as He 
wuld, then what faith can 
V His teaching beyond that 
of h wise man? If He was 
n this, of which He repeat- 
' ned Hi | D then how 
< how 4 \ not mis 
‘ th thines und in all 
c His teachings are then rele- 
. I . » and So 
: Foo leed verv love 
md hereir power? 
. lo they tend to the salvation 
: l cs s did not rise 
He said He would, 
; His disciples 
ible proofs, how are 
V count for the faet that they 
believed it to last so fully that they 
, lling to sacrifice everything in 
order to tell this story to a world that 
needed to be told that death did not 
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Is your sink 
are so low 








36 inches high? Most 
“Standard” 


ads desi red. 


from top of rim to floor 


Write tod for copy of catalogue “Standard” | 
ing Fixtures for the Farm It is illustra 
color hows many stvles of sinks, complete 
rooms and fixtur "model | chen iad laundry 


Stardard S$ 


they can be set from 32 
Measure height of 


kitchen sinks 
that they cause endless discomfort and 
back strain 
able legs, so that 


inches high, 


kitchen sinks have adjust 


> 
8) 


to 
sink 


tumb 
dt 
bath 


Sanitary Wig. Co., Pittsburgh 























end all, that there was another life 
in another world, and mansions pre- 
pared for those who _ believed the 
teachings of the Master and followed 
in His footsteps? 

It is no answer to say that the ac- 
counts are incomplete. They are con 
fessedly so. A complete story would 
have been grounds for skepticism. It 
is no answer to say that we can not 
piece them all together, for confessed- 
ly they do not give the whole facts. 
The gospels themselves are frag- 
mentary and incomplete, confessedly 
so. But this fact stares us in the 
face, that the Master’s teaching revo- 
lutionized the thought of the whole 
world, and guides and shapes all that 
is good in human thought and human 
life today Hence the whole Chris 
tian world, as I said at the outset, re- 
joices in the coming of Easter morning 
and the assurance that “the Lord is 
risen indeed.” 


Pasture Seeding 


An Towa correspondent writes: 


seeding down oats for 


already 


clover 


“T am 
pasture. I 
mammoth 
Would 


sweet 


some 
timothy, 
seed 


ome 


have some 
alsike 
to buy 
how much 


you use 


and 
me 
Just 
would 


you advise 
a? 
eed 


of 


per 


clover sere 


kind 


rs 


each of 
acre? 

We suggest an 
pounds of timothy 
of mammoth 
fied white swee 
of soils the sweet 
vigorously and produce 
than all the of the clovers 
grasses put together, but on other 
the sweet clover will be practically a 
failure and the bulk of the pasture will 
be furnished by the timothy and the 
alsike. 


acre seeding of five 
three pounds each 
alsike and 
On some 
will come 
pasture 
and 
soils 


scari- 
kinds 
on 


clover, 
t ¢ lover. 
clover 
nore 


rest 








SSS 


(For SOY 
BEANS 


We specialize in Soy 
Beans. 

Soy Bean Hay is richer in 
protein than Alfalfa Hay. 
When planted with corn for 
silage, Soy Beans greatly 

increase the feeding value. 

Soy Beans, when inoculated 
will store up as much as 125 
pounds of Nitrogen per acre. 


Otherimportant facts about this 
valuable crop are to be found in 
Scott’s Field Seed Book and 
Scott's Soy Bean Catechism. 


SSG 


Write at once for this free 
information 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO, 
97 Sixth St. Marysville, O. 











Soy Beans 


Sooner or Later You will Grow Them 














We are specialists in choice seed. Best 








varieties: Wis. Early Black, $6.60 bu. 
Ito San and Early Brown, $6.00 bu. 
Mammoth Yellow (late) $4.20 bu. 
Sacks extra 40¢ each. Germination 
better than 95%. Order direct from 
this ad or send for our 12th Annual 
Ci g of High Grade Farm Seeds- 
Clovers, Alfalfas, Grains, ete. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HENRY MICHELS, Fond du Lac, Wis. 











GUARANTEED SEEDS 


Alfalfa 86.50 to 815.00 bu.; Red Clover 88 50: Swee 
Clover 87.50; Timothy 83.00; Seed Corn #2.00: Cane 
Seed 81.00; Kaffir $1.15; Common Millet 81.30; 
Millet 81.65; Sudan 85.50 cwt.; 
Orchard Grass 812.00; Blue 
you a fourt CGruaraptee & 
money. Sacks are free. Acce tee Ee {berty Bonds. Ship 
from Eastern and Western Kansas. Order right 

way, prices are sure to advance 


a 
J. G. MEIER, Box 12, Sa 


German 
Red Top 812.00 cwt.: 
were $15.50 We save 

sfaction or refund 


lina, Kansas. 





“Try a Bushel” 

(;row them in the corn for hogging 

Grow them in place ot oats 

Plant them with the corn for 

Use them as a catch crop for hay. 

Write for onr new booklet, 
BEANS—WHY—HOW.”’ 

Ask for prices and samples. 
MAPLE LAWN STOCK FARM 
Box A Clayton, Ill. 


! 
Sliage. 


SOY 


Get Big STARK SEED Catalog 


A wonderful book—color illustrations—best veg- 

— flower, farm seeds and trees at popular 
ddress Box 1031 

STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 
Since 1516 


SAV OPS 


r vigor 
Also 

Alfalfa— 
Rape—Cow 
All highest 


24,000 














igh MAKE 1921 A RECORD CROP. elding Seed Corn ts bred for 
from disease. Eight 

Alsike, Sweet 
Hollybrook Soy 
Marquis 


freed 
Mammoth, 


and varteties 
Red, 
A. K. Mongol 
Peas—Oate— Barley 
quality at moderate prices. f 
acres of highest priced land 

Our book of expertence and success free. 

FUNK BROS, SEED COMPANY 

Box 25 Bloomington, All, 


ym 
Clover 

Beans 
Wheat 

rom Funk's farm 













SEED CORN The be early large 
yle iding varteties Ida 

County Yellow Dent, 9% ey Yellow Dent, Silver 
King. Iowa 103 and Golden Rain Oats, 90 centa bu. 

} rimothy se hotce rec ned, #4 bu Bags free, 

Ab LEN JOSLIN, Holstein, lows 
ow AR, tou a 103, lowa 105 Oats. Seeds—Clo- 
ver: Medium, Mammoth, Alstke Alfalfa, Sweets 
Timothy, Timothy and Alstke, Pasture Mixt ure, Su- 
dan Grass, D E Rape, Barley, Silver Kt 2g Corn, Soy 
Beans, etc. Send for samples and prices STRAY ER 


SEED FARM, ‘Hu ison, lows. 


A Few Good lowar Oats 
KNOTEK BKOS.. 


00 a bushel 
Riverside. lowa 





| ig recleaned, not Irrigated 
. Write for samples & prices 
" ACOBSON, Formosa, Kans, 
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Feeding Questions Money-Making © 


y: ; 
| come Cost-Cuttind | 
Yellow vs. White Corn for Hogs Labor-Savin g 
ight” 


iy uae Gekene ta ae aaa “Dependable Since Sixty-Ei Barn Equipment 


nection with tankage in the winter 





time, vellow corn seems to be decided- 





} uperior to white corn At the Wis- 


consin station last winter they found 


that with yellow corn and tankage it Some Exclusive Porter Advantages You 





took only 423 pounds of feed to pro- 

duce 100 pound of gain, while with Will W ne h B E > Y B 
white corn and tenkage t took 491 I ant in t e arn quipment ou uy 
pounds. Not only did the white corn 


pigs require 16 per cent more feed to @ The “little things” about your barn equipment installation often prove most 
produce 100 pounds of gain, but they important in point of continuous, satisfactory service. A stanchion latch, a 
oe oe aie hee ste § track coupling or a drinking bowl connection may seem insignificant in itself. 
ii. & ese mot be gives any erent If it is right you never give it a thought. But if it is wrong it causes endless inconvenience and 
amount of emphasis until it has been annoyance. The Porter line is characterized by a careful regard for important details. Here, 
verified by a number of repetitions, in- for example, are a few of the valuable features to be found only in Porter Products: 
dicates that for feeding to hogs during 
the winter time, white corn is worth nm 
about 43 cents a bushel under the same ih 


) Fig. 15—Stanchion— [ A Drinking Bowl 
, (, with Cow-Proof Latch o.t% That Won’t ‘*Wobble’’ 


conditions that yellow corn is worth 50 


cent | af - ccpy! @ The craftiest old cow in your ——— 7% @ There's a lot of satisfaction in a stall 

a A herd can’t work this combina- ) post connection that enables you to re- 

On rape pasture, and probably also he fj “y tion—two latches that must be \ move or replace each drinking bow] in 

1 » ¥ i alfal —— setae |mt Ss wot =>) squeezed at once, like the handles an instant, yet holds it so firmly that it 

on clover and alfalfa pasture, white rr s+ rh of a pair of pliers. Easy for the becomes a part of the stall when the con- 

corn is every bit a good a feed as a human hand but absolutely proof nection has dropped in place. That's a 

} ‘ against horns. That's just one Porter improvement one of several dis- 

yellow corn In dry lots, during the outstanding feature of this Porter single-chain-hung swing- tinctive features in this excellent auto- 
summer time, however, the yvellow corn ing stanchion. Interesting folder on request. matic drinking bow!. 





ees | ==... Columbian Double. 
, =o ™ o @—S Bead Steel Track 


corn pig — 


Porter ‘‘Geared’’ 
Hoist Litter Carrier 











+ ‘ 1 x @ The geared hoist principle is found 

With cattle or sheep on pastu ol oOo “BH 2 an ee eee Sat only in Porter Carriers. It is remark- 

j 8 eed carriers and hay carri rs ably simple and so designed that it com- 

which are vetting an ibundance of | operate on this sturdy, one-piece track. Strongest built— bines power with speed in raising the 
- j carries 3000 pounds safely. Two set screws in the track otal ages ode - mt tna nee 9 

clover or alfalfa ha t would eem : ling fit into notches in ende of track and make a tight loaded tub. Entire mechanism enclosed, 


We also make a chain-lift carrier. 


t 








that white corn i just rood el- | join track can’t pull apart. 
low corn Clover and alfalfa hay 4 **Straight Away”’ 
, a é< 99 ‘hs 
well as pasture, are rich in the ma A Double-V’’—A Better 
_— r 
terial which ellow corn contain but Hh Barn Do r H ™ | Ga age Door Set 
, { oO anger Q The offset swivel eliminates the necessity 
which whit corn dot not contain . } G @ The “Double-V” tread is an exclusive ) for a curved track and lets the do r fit 
Tankage i evidentl not rich enough eT j 5 Porter principle, which reduces friction to snugly into the door opening—an exclusive 
, , ’ : , a b the minimum and makes the track wheels Porter feature. Complete set, track, hangers, 
In thi particulal later to ipply ] run true. Roller bearing four-wheel trucks hinges, handles, latches and screws, comes 
the deficiencic of whit corn | run smoothly and easily Track is storm- * to youin a single package at a very mode- 
_— , ae “? | ) proof, trash-proof and trouble-proof: keeps rate cost. t's worth investigating. 
Those farmes 10 grow both white j the trolleys dry and free from rust. ! 
and yellow corn will evidently do well ! 
° 
to hold their white corn for summer | Write for I he New Porter General Catalog = 
feeding on pasture and utilize thelr —_——_—_ 


7 . 
@ It contains 144 pages of labor-saving, money-making barn equipment informa- 


yellow cor for winter feeding. 
: _ ° tion and gives you all the latest developments in 








-- - Steel Stalls and Stanchions Barn Door and Garage Door Hangers 
Steel Animal Pens Hay Tools and Friction Hoists 


‘ n - N ats Litter Carriers and Feed Carriers Cupolas and Ventilators 
Corn and Alfalfa Steer Ration Automatic Drinking Bowls Everything for the Barn 


© We'll cheerfully mail you a copy postpaid on request. 














‘PORTER 


An Iowa correspondent write 


“Il am feeding a load ot Le¢ ind ° > 9 ° S. Barn | 
Site: hie ob B16 to S19 a ton. Going to Build or Remodel? Get This Book fg “Fy 1 | pe | 
- § A new Porter publication is now ready for the press—a book of valuable barn = —_ —_ om == 











oil meal at $45 a ton, corn at 37 cent planning and barn construction information; treats the subjects of drainage, @ J. E. PORTER CORPORATION & 
a bushel. Will it pay me to feed ich lighting, ventilation, roof construction and a score of other important subjects. ‘ 925-P Guion Street, Ottawa, Ill. i 
oil meal? I am fattening these cattl @ Prepared by skilled architects. Just check coupon or give us your name and Gentlemen: Please send me (J complet s 
address on a post card and we'll send you one of the first copies off the press & Porter Catalog new Barn Plan Book, w 
for an April or May market ind they —without charge or obligation. WRITE! 4 ready. 1 expect to build (remodel) ab« | 
now weigh around 1,100 pound | ne a ; z 
We suggest that our correspor dent 5. E. Porter Corporation oe Ottawa, lil. i mr accede sii hati aa via | 
gradually put these steers on an avel MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 426-P Washington Ave., N. i Name pens ccnnsescecccsocccesesoses ' 
age daily ration of ixteen or seven- | 8 6 
: } ET rere Terre er rer PTTTTTITIT TTT Tree 
teen pounds of corn and nine or ten | i : 
pounds of alfalfa ha) During the last | ey me OS a HO! Oe ee OR GR wer Cow 
six weeks of the feeding period we building material might be well worth Feed Value ablv more than this. but inasmu 
would add oil meal to the ration at while But for market hogs .the ordi | . ilage is made altogether out of 
the rate of about one and one-half ;} nary 60 per cent tankage eems to | \n Iowa correspondent writ and the ordinary ton contains 
pounds per stee! dail) With corn and contain plenty of bone building mate- “We e feeding torty head of S00- bushels of corn, this is about as 
alfalfa hay so cheap, we very much | yiq) for all practical purposes. pound steers, and for feed have corn method of valuation as any. 
doubt if it will pay to add oil meal to at 60 cents per bushel, 41 per cent pro- 
the ration except during the last month | tein cottonseed meal at $40 a ton, and a 
° } : } ; ; ” al Y or 7 _% > ® . e 
a wen the eess aeememe si Tankage vs. Oats -elinagnea le te dicen Pp bag hile lp Steer Ration. 
prices quoted, our correspondent should | feet of silage in a 14-foot lo What 
be able to make money on his cattle if | \n Towa correspondent writes: | is silage worth with feed pric a «an Jowa correspondent writ: 
anyone is able to ' Will it pay m to buy tankage at quoted ? What is vour opinion of oil “I have ome 700) ~pound - 
| $71 a ton to feed to hogs in a self- neal and cottonseed meal price as which I am feeding an average 
> —— <r \ ) . | feeder in connection with corn? Would quoted? Should we buy what oil meal ration of ten pounds of shelled } 
Fifty Vs. sixty Per Cent Protein | oats at 32 cents a bushel be cheaper? | or cottonseed meal we need now. or in connection with timothy hay ! 
fankage | Before the war, tankage customarily wait until later?” is 41 cents a bushel, timothy |} 
The Pennsylvania station last year sold per ton for the value of 100 bush Before the war, the customary ratio a ton, and oilmeal $57.50 a tor 
conducted an experiment comparing 50 | Is of corn or 125 bushels of oats. On | petween oil meal prices on the farm would it be to put these catt 
per cent tankage with 60 per cent. The | this basis, tankage hould be selling anil ame uatece a ies Talay perenne a a ration of 1 ia fourths col ' 
lower grade tankage, however, con- | oday for around $40 a ton On the | ~— is fap Sige ages a iat iter one-fourth oa Will it pay 
tained about twice as much bone meal basis of the pre-war customary ratio winter was around 70 bushels of corn feed oilmeal? How much corn 
as the higher grads One lot of pig to hog values, tankage hould be sell- to equal in value one ton of oil meal. these cattle eat when on full fe 
Was given the corn and 60 p cent | ing today for around $50 a ton But With corn t 60 cen bushel, this We suggest that our correspo 
tankage from self-feeders and the oth- | rather than depend on oats as a source would mean oil meal at $42 a ton. Cot- | gradually put these steers on ar 
er lot the corn and 50 per cent tankage of bone and muscle-building material, tonseed meal ordinarily sells for sev- age daily ration of about ! 
from separate self-feeders with which to supplement corn, we b eral dollar i ton cheaper than oil pounds shelled corn, two poun: 
At the conclusion of the experiment lieve that our correspondent can af- meal Oil meal and cottonseed n meal and what timothy hay 
it was found that the 60 per cent tank- | ford to pay $71 a ton for tankage We prices are not yet quite as low as corn care for in addition Vith 
age pigs required for 100 pounds of | rather incline to the view that our prices, but we very much doubt if they cheap as 41 cents a bushel we 
gain 413 pounds of feed, whereas the correspondent hould keep corn and will go much lower. Our correspond- | suspect that our correspondent ] 
50 per cent tankage pigs required 441 oats before his hogs at all times in ent will make no serious mistake now | get cheaper results by feeding 
pounds. The net profit on the 60 per | self-feeders, but should feed tankage | in buying what oil meal and cotton- {| oilmeal in connection with thé , 
cent tankage pigs was nearly twice as by hand at the rate of about one-third seed meal he needs for the next four rather than by substituting oat 
great as on the 50 per cent tankage of a pound per head daily. When tank- | or five months. part of the ‘corn. In this kind 
pigs. age prices are so far out of line with | It is ordinarily fair to give silage a | ration a pound of oilmeal will 
In case of breeding hogs to be sold other prices, it is just as well to feed ton value equivalent to about six bush- the place of ahout three pound 


to the pure-bred trade, the 50 per cent | just a little less tankage than is cus- {| els of corn. Under many conditions it corn and in addition will impro\ 
tankage with a higher content of bone tomary. may have a feeding value consider- quality of the gains. 
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‘The Dairy 


eaders are invited to contribute their experti- 
iis department. Questions concerning dairy 























ne ment will be cheerfully answered. 
Choice of Protein Supplements 
jairy farmer of the corn belt 
wl llows a good rotation with his 
crol an produce the greater propor- 
tion of the feeds which he needs for 
his herd. lis rotation should be so 
pla! i, however, that he will be pro- 
ducing the crops which will give the 
best results with his milking herd 
His first consideration should be the 


production of an abundance of good 
silage for the provision of winter 


corn 

succulence, and, wherever possible, the 
supplementing of the dry pastures of 
fate summer. No feed that can be 
provided will induce greater or more 
economical milk production than will 
corn silage. 


Another roughage should be provided 


in addition to the. silage, and the best 
for this purpose is good clover or al- 
falfa hay, as these legume hays help to 





balance up the corn silage of the ra- 
tion. They are palatable, have a good 
effect on digestion, carry a _ liberal 

t of protein and are excellent in 





ash content. Alfalfa is somewhat bet- 
ter than clover, as it is richer in pro- 
tein tho it provides somewhat less en- 
ergy. The ash of both hays is excellent 
as it is rich in lime. which is very es- 
sential for building up bone and for 
milk production, and silage, like other 
feeds prepared from the corn plant, is 
poor in lime. Tho alfalfa is somewhat 
more valuable than clover, the man 


with good clover hay and silage need 
not despair of wanting a high level of 


economical milk production. One or 
other of the legume hays should be 
available, however, it the best results 
are to be obtained. 

It is generally considered that the 


milk producing cow will consume suf- 
ficient silage and legume hay to main- 
tain herself, and generally thirty 
pounds of silage and ten pounds of 
good hay will be required daily for 
this purpose by a cow weighing 1,000 
pounds. The feed needed in addition 
to this for milk production should be 
supplied in the form of home-grown 
grains and purchased concentrates. 
The object in making up the concen- 


trate ration should be to use the home- 
grown grains as far as possible, espe- 
cially at the present time, when the 
d ow is one of the most profitable 


roughages 


corn and 


markets not only for the 


t r the home-grown 


orn and oats grown on the farm 
therefore form the bulk of the 

rat ( e dairy cow and should be 
ore feeding The relative 

11 depend on their 
t more than 


I I ns to use W 


< ind at present 
corn can be 


oat ild be used. The 
tageously fed as corn-and 
while the 


corn 


crackedecorn, 
also be ground 
ability 
protein 


of good 
, eral 


producing 


tllowance of 


uN n, and as corn and oats are 
l t nutrient, some feed of high 
prot content must be purchased to 
! Ip t deficiency in the ration 
I of little value for this purpose, 
bout th ime protein con- 
t but f I uch as gluten 
f { ed meal, old process lin 
or soy bean meal, must 
ed. Feeds of this type are 
{ fre in outside source 
. he dairy farmer of the corn 
t ! nt \ ther feeds can 
I t } ni 
oint le which 
f prot will be 
I As cotton d meal and 
! i the two in 
; use, they alone will be 
( i. If silage is not available. 
( ed meal can not be used, as it 
> constipating in 


action, but in 


























The same facfors which have made 
the De Laval Separator famous are 
back of the DE LAVAL MILKER 


Just as the De Laval Cream Separator established new 
and higher standards of efficiency and construction, so is the 
De Laval Milkerestablishing higher standardsamongmilkers. 
It is strong; durable; simple in construction and operation; 
easy to keep clean; saves time, and increases production. 


The same policies which have made the De Laval 
Cream Separator the most popular and most widely 
used in the world are back of the De Laval Milker 
and are responsible for its rapidly increasing use. 


Long ago the De Laval Company recognized the 
need for a mechanical means of milking, to place 
For over 


the dairy business on a machine basis. 
have 
after many years of 
research, test and use, and not until the 
De Laval Company was absolutely cure 
its milker was actually a better way of 
milking, was it offered for sale. 
after four years of commercial use, in 
all sections of the country, owners are 
proving that it not only saves time and 
eliminates the drudgery of milking, but 
it aetually increases the flow of milk 


twenty years experiments 
conducted, and 


even over good hand milking. 


Service also helped make the De Laval 
Separator famous; and it is service back 
of the De Laval Milker that is helping 


just begins. 


been 


and 


Now 








to create preference for it among dairymen. 
means that the De Laval Milker will be properly 
installed, that you will be thoroughly instructed tn 
its care and operation, and that the De Laval Com- 
pany’s interest in you, instead of ending there, 


This 


The De Laval Separator has rendered a service 
of inestimable value to the dairy industry 
-the De Laval Milker is doing the 
same. 
back to dairying 
can farmers realize the service, stability 
integrity 
“De Laval,’’ 
in the rapidly increasing use of De Laval 


Milkers. 


It removes the one great draw- 
hand milking. Ameri- 


back of the 
all of which ts reflected 


name 


Write for full information con- 
cerning the De Laval Milker 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 29 East Madison Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


ooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Milker or Cream Separator 








the presence of silage either of the 


feeds is satisfactory. 


High protein “feeds are purchased 
not for the energy forming materials 
provided in the home grown feeds but 
for the digestible protein they contain, 
and it is the cost at which these feeds 
provide protein that should be consid 
ered in making the purchase The 


making the selection can 


best be shown by comparing two of the 


method of 


feeds; for example, cottonseed meal at 
$45 and old process linseed oil meal at 
$40 per ton. 

The cost per 100 pounds of the two 


9 


feeds will be $2.25 and $2, 
and the amount of 
present in 100 pounds is 37 pounds it 
the cottonseed meal and 30.2 pounds in 
the oil meal In addition nutri 
ents, such as carbohydrates and fat 


illowance must 


respectively, 


digestible protein 


other 
are present, and some 


be made for these. As a pound of fa 


is worth two and one-fourth times a 
much as a pound of carbohydrates f 

feeding purposes, two and one-fourth 
times the fat idded to the carbo 
hydrates present to obtain the carbo 
hydrate equivalent of the feeds. Con 
sequently, the carbohydrate equivalent 
in 100 pounds of cottonseed meal i 
41.2 pounds and that in 100 pounds of 


oil meal i 

The 
the concentrates is of 
value, pound for pound, and so a uni 
form value of one cent per pound can 


17.7 pounds 


carbohydrate equivalent of 


about equal 


| 
| 
| 


be put on it 
the carbohydrate equivalent from the 
100 feed it is 
protein in 


cost ot 
found that the 
100 pounds of 


$1.838, 


pounds of the 
cost of the 


cotton | 


eed meal is 
while the protein in 100 pounds 
, 


of oil meal costs $1.523 


One hundredweight of cottonseed 


meal, there.:ore, provides 37 pounds of 
protein at a cost of $4.97 per 100 
pounds of protein, while oil meal pro- 
vides 30.2 pounds of protein at a cost 
of $5.04 per hundredweight Conse 
quently, the cottonseed meal, tho cost- 


ing $5 more per ton, is the cheaper 
ource of protein 

It is this factor, the cost of protein, 
that is the most important in selecting 
feed of high protein content, and 
provided that either feed will fit in 
with the general ration, the one which 
gives the protein at the lowest cost 
should be selected A. C. McCandlish 


Light vs. Heavy Feeding for 


Dairy Cows 

At the Wisconsin station they have 
been trying to determine whether milk 
can be produced most economically by 
moderately heavy grain feeding or by 
moderately light grain feeding Two 
lots of eight cows each were fed by 
the double reversal method. One lot 
received one pound of grain for each 


2.7 pounds of milk produced and the 


Subtracting the value of 


| other lot received one pound of grain 


for each 3.6 pounds of milk produced. 
The cows receiving the heavier grain 
ration produced an average daily of 


about 27.9 pounds as compared to 25.7 
pounds for the cows receiving the 
lighter grain ration Moreovet the 
cows on the heavier 1in ration made 
a slightly greater gain in weight tut 
in spite of the fact that the heavier 
grain vation produced more milk and 
maintained the animals in better flesh 
the feed cost of 100 pounds of milk 
was I8 cent more with the heavy 
grain ration than with the light grain 
ration. Under commercial dairy condi- 
tions it does not always pay to feed 
cows to their limit unless an unusu 
ally profitable market for their milk 
is available With Holsteins tl ratio 
of about one pound of grain to each 
$3.5 pounds of milk produced ordi- 


narily not so very far wrong 


Cows Make Good Records 





i ninety-nine cows on of- 

lo luring the month of 

nu 1920, gave over 40 pounds 

of milk and 68 ve over 50 pounds of 
milk report of C. L. Black 

man, in charge of vw testin rk in 

lowa Du the month forty-one un- 

profitabl: ws were culled ont The 

Dallas county iSS¢ t wa first 

with an av ge re 765 pounds 
of milk and > pe { butterfat. 




















Filled Silo in Short Day with 


Dick’s Blizzard 
Ensilage Cutter 


—says Louis Albert 


of Reinbeck, Iowa. His large silo is 
pictured above. The job was all done 
by four in the afternoon without try- 
ing to make record time. No silos 
too tall, no bundles too large 
for the Blizzard. 
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Feeding 
“I never saw a cutter that can equal it for 
work”’ says M. B. Rice of Sturgis, Mich. The 
knives are easily changed, the blower pipe 
never clogs up, and the self feed saves one 
man.” Blizzards are simple, safe, long-last- 
ing and economical of upkeep. They do more 
work per H. P. used than any other machine. 
Let us prove this. Write for catalog and 
name of nearest dealer. 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. COMPANY 
Box 223, Canton, Ohio 






























WRITE FOR (a 
CATALOG XS 


TELLS ABOUT 
WONDERFUL 
DOUBLE FEED 








Sturges Steel Cl 


and labor an 
churning results 


barrel, soldered smoothly, makes 
them easy toclean and keep clean. 
Nocorners to hold dirt—no wood 
to soak up milk. Never look 
greasy 

Ber.utifully finished in red and 

Hue. One lasts a lifetime If 

your dealer haen't them, 

for circular No. ° 

STURGES & BURN 
MFG. CO. 
Est. 1865 
Chicago 
Til. 


turge 
Steel Churns 
MEYER 


ROLLER CHAIN 








Moet correct Engineering principles,no short 
turns, no frictior Main drive shaft runs tn self 
olled bearings. Furnished with Special Roller 
Chain with 16000 Ibs. breaking strain. 
The Easiest Running, 
Built Strong and Durable, 
Lasts a Lifetime. 
Saves three fourths your time. Shells no ear corn. 
Special Plan of Installing 
Assures Satisfaction. 


Valuable blue prints of latest mode! crib with 
large catalog showing 8 styles of Elevators, free 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 269 Morton, Ill. 
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and in the case of a small sow 
tition 
undue amount of space. 


a flat 


ground as to give 
The cleats should be 1x2 inches to pre- 


required 


pipe 2 feet 10 inches 


ing partion, the rods passing 
in 
10-penny 
penny nails. 


breeding crates which have proved sat- 








FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


to aval] themselves of Mr. Dickerson’a expert knowledge 


Bubsecribere are invite: 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics 


He wil! gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany ai! inquiries. 








A Simple Hog-Breeding Crate 
We have received so many requests 


asking for a simple hog breeding crate 


that we are reprinting the following 
diagram and description, taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 966, of the United 


States Department of Agriculture: 

driven into the open end 
her hind feet are in 
of the T-shaped 


“The sow i 
of the crate until 
front of the cross-piece 


lift. The sow is elevated by means of 
the lift, which is drawn up by a wind- 
lass as shown in the illustration. A 
ratchet on the windlass holds the sow 


The partition of 
operates ona 


at the desired height 
the front end of the 


crate 


slide and can be arranged to suit the 
length of the sow. Thus, if the sow is 
large the partition can be moved to- 
ward the end of the crate to allow 





- — 


Eas 
4 





| plenty of space without cramping her, | 


s’ 


isfactory, we should be glad to have 
them in sketch and description, 
with bill of materials if possible. 


send 


Proper Charge for Grinding Feed 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me what the proper 

charge is for grinding feed with a 15-30 

tractor. Several of my neighbors want 

me this, and I at a to 
know what to charge. 


to do am loss 


The cost per bushel will vary a great 
deal according the kind of grain 
and how finely it is ground, and a bet- 
ter would be to charge so much 
per hour, or to set a price per hour and 
then make the charge per bushel cor- 
respond to this. 

Your tractor will cost approximately 
$1,500, will probably be used about fifty 
per with the grinding you 


to 


way 


day year 
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the 


to eliminate an 


pal 


moved closer 


Is 


should rest on 
laid the 
a solid footing. 


“The boar’s hind feet 


cleated platform on 


SO 


him 


vent slipping. His front feet will fall | 
upon the rest, as shown in the illus- 
tration.” 

Following is a bill of the materials 


Five pieces 2x4x16 feet long, for up- 


rights and sides: fourteen pieces 1x6x 
feet long, for sides and flooring; | 
two pieces half-inch iron rods 30 inch- | 
's long, with two wing nuts, for slid- | 
ing partition; one piece one-inch iron | 


long, with handle 


and ratchet for windlass; twelve feet 
of sash cord for windlass; one pair of 
hinges: four angle irons, %-inch thick 
by 11% inches wide and made 2x3 inch 


s, as shown on the front ¢ 


irons: pounds of 


five 
two pounds of 


angle 
wire nails; 


these 


i 
f the slid- 
thru holes 
90- 


If any of our subscribers have hog: 










will do, and will probably last with 
reasonably good care seven and one- 
half years. We figure that the yearly 
expense of operating your tractor 
will be: 
Interest, at 6 per cent, on aver- 

age tractor investment (one- 

melt Of first GOST) . wcsceccccos $ 45.00 


Depreciation, seven and one-half 
PE ESS cic Dac tsp unia hex 
Repairs, 4 per cent of first cost 60.00 
Shelter, taxes, and so on 10.00 
This would make the total overhead 


cost per year, $315, or $6.30 per day. 


200.00 


In much the same way we estimate 
the overhead cost of operation of your 
large size grinder at about $41 per 
year, or about $3.40 per day, since it 





more than a 
the year. 
rhead cost 


be use d 
days during 


ike the total ove 
al le Tt il ¢ 


not likely to 


twelve 


is 
total of 


This will n 


about $9.70, to which should be added, 
say, $4 for vour labor, $1.50 for oil and 
grease and about $3 50 for fuel This 
makes a total of $18.70 per day for op- 


erating the two machines, allowing no 
profit to the owner. If desired, you 
would be justified in adding 10 per 
cent to this for reasonable profit, lost 
time and so on, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, March 18, 19°; 






























« 
For Bigger and 
Better Hogs 

Give your hogs sunshine. Saves » 
feed and is just as necessary for 
health, Chief Sunshine Roof Win- 
dows in your hog house will flood 
the interior with sunlight—make 
healthy hogs—insure warm sani- 
tary pens. You can’t start the early 
litter right without sunshine. 








CUPOLAS 


Pure Air For Your Stock 

Made to last a lifetime. Made of 
Galvanized Keystone copper steel-- 
rust and rot proof--angle iron 
frames. Scientifically constructed 
to draw foul air out of buildings. 
Let your stock breathe pure air and 
be health: w profits for you. 

If you want the st steel equi: t, 
be ore ie beare the Gplet Trade. 

more us w 
FO and we'll send fall informe: = 
tion. Address 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 


in 
dre: 
415 Walnut St. ATLANTIC, IOWA 


































Fills Your Silo- 
Husks Your Corn-| 


</\ 


Save Your Ear Gorn 


Think of the time and labor this ma- 
chine saves. No hand husking—{ill 
your silo as you have time. Save your 
ear corn to feed or sell as you like 
You save enough in a year to nx 
than pay for a 


s id 
Jenney Silo—Filler—Husker 
Just send for these two FREE BOOKS and see 
what other farmers say. Many have saved 
from $700 to $3000 in a single crop. This new 
way of handling the corn crop not only saves 
money, but is a big labor and time saver. 


These Two Free Books 
Find out why STOVER SILAGE 

will winter cattle at 
half the cost of corn 










A postal today brings 
them. 














out of your corn 
crop this year 
and every year’ 
witha 


PRESTON 


Jansi 


The patented block fn ship- 
lap formation gives enor- 
Mousstrength;twisted steel rc 
enforcing in cement between 
each tier. Write for Catalog. 
4. M. PRESTON CO. 
Best. 323 Lansing, Mich. 
Factories: Uhrichaville, O.; 
Ft. Dodge, Ia.; Brazil, 
Ind.; New Brigh- 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— A‘: 
or our price list 


223 Pearl St., SIOUX GITY, [OWA 














Agents Make Big Money Selling Our 


Write today for catalog and big commis- 
sion proposition. NAPPANEE LUMBER 
& MANUFACTURING CO., 


NAPPANEE, IND. 


— 





BAK & FKKEKMAN, Patent Attorney* 
Patents and Trade Marks, 
701 Crocker Bidg.. Des Moines. low 


Please mention this paper when writing: 





























W. sioner FARMER, March 18, 1921 








a "The Drainage Problem 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“r have a drain tile problem on which 
1 would like the advice of the Engin- 
eering Department or some of the 
pseribers who have had experience 
th a like arrangement. 

i have a ten-inch tile running thru 
rather wide valley diagonally across 
It has a good fall and has 


Su 


wi 


i 


my farm. 
made the valley all tillable. The water 
enters it thru an opening on which 


the tiler used all his ingenuity to pre- 
yent clogging. This drain has been in 
four years and has never shown any 
signs of clogging. There are times 
during freshets when it can not carry 
off all the water, but only for a few 
hours 

“Now 1 know that very much less of 
the surplus water flows over the sur- 
face of my land than would if it had 
to enter the drain by natural seepage. 
The question then is, is there suffi- 
cient danger of this intake clogging to 
warrant me in joining my neighbor’s 
tile above me, and take all the surplus 
water over the surface of my land?” 

If your neighbor's tile is now dis- 
charging on the surface of your land, 
and then enters your drain thru the 
eatch basin, along with the surplus 
water from above you, we do not see 
your reasoning for there being more 
surface water go over your land if you 
connect up with his tile. It would seem 
that the logical thing would be to 
pring his tile into your catch basin and 
still leave it open to take in as much 
more of the surface water from above 
as vour tile will carry. If your catch 
basin has a good sized settling cham- 


ber, we do not believe there is any 
serious danger of clogging the tile. 
Have any of our readers had a similar 


problem? 





Another Motor Cultivator 
Experience 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

I eply to your request for motor 
cultivator experiences, will give you 
my observations during the season of 
1920. I put in 145 acres of corn, all 
the ground being broken and disked. 
The corn was planted with a planter 
having furrow openers. Corn was har- 
rowed twice, then plowed twice. I used 
a two-row cultivator, and found it easi- 

than with horses, especially when 
the corn is small, largely because the 

slow and even. When corn 
ll, I plowed from 12 to 14 acres 
When corn was high enough 
the fenders off the cultivator, 
per hour thruout 


speed is 
was al 
per day 
to take 
[ averaged two acres 
the season, 

“During the year I have kept only 
and had a high school boy 


two horses, 


from May 7 to June 24 to run the 
team. Otherwise, I did all the work 
myself. Have just finished gathering 


the corn from 145 acres, with a total 
Yield of 9,300 bushels. 

“In conclusion, will say that with the 
motor cultivator one can do work bet- 
ter, faster, easier and cheaper than 
with horse-drawn cultivators.” 


This is certainly a good illustration 


of modern farm machinery as an aid 
to increased production, and shows 
how the American farmer is able to 
feed the world. He certainly makes 
t excellent case for the motor cul- 
Vator 


Kind of Glass for Windows 


Ar Iowa subscriber writes: 
m planning on building a hog 


1 partly for farrowing purposes 
‘nd partly for feeding, and would like 
to know whether the rough or prism 
a gives any more heat than plain 
inan?? 


fests have been carried out by the 
United States Bureau of Standards in 
connection with the proper kind of 
cher use for greenhouses, in which 

““'ul records were kept of the rise 
operature within small enclosures 
covered with large sheets of plate, 


Of ter 














ribbed and hammered window glass. 
As the difference in temperature under 
bright sunlight was almost negligible 
between the three types of glass, their 
conclusion was that aside from screen- 
ing the plants from direct sunlight, 
there is no apparent advantage in the 
use of special glass for greenhouses. 
It would seem that we might safely 
draw the same general conclusion in 
regard to special glass for windows for 
hog houses. 





Distance for Lighting Plant 

A South Dakota subscriber writes: 

“I have been a very interested read- 
er of the farm engineering corner since 
its start, and have gained many valu- 
able ideas from it, so hope you can help 
me in working out a problem I[ now 
have. [ am planning a farmstead and 
trying to lay it out in the most effi- 
cient way possible, yet not to group 
the buildings into a fire-trap; also to 
consider the lay of the land and the 
landscaping effect. 

“In doing this, I find my buildings 
are some distance apart, and wonder 
whether the distance is too great for 
the use of a 32-volt lighting plant. I 
plan on locating the light plant in the 
combination shop and garage, where 
it would be belted to the line shaft. 
This building is located between the 
house and stock barns, about 150 feet 
from the house and 50 feet to the barn, 
125 feet to granary and 220 feet to hog 
house on the other side. 

“If the 32-volt plant is not 
enough for this distance, would it 
better to put in a 110-volt central! plant 
or to have a 32-volt unit plant in the 


strong 
be 


house besides the other plant for the 
barn, shop, granary and other build- 
ings? Could a motor generator be 


used for charging batteries which also 
could be used as a motor for running 


light machines in the shop as well as 
the separator and churn in the milk 
house attached?” 


It is rather unfortunate that the dis- 
tance from the house to the proposed 
location for the light plant is so great, 
as this distance is rather too great to 
operate an electric iron, even with the 
generator running, with a 32-volt sys- 
tem. The ordinary 32-volt electric iron 
requires in the neighborhood of 17 am- 
peres, and this large a current means 
both a heavy voltage drop and consid- 
erable heating loss in so long a wire 
The resistance of No. 10 copper wire, 
the largest size which is usually used 
for farm wiring, is approximately one 
ohm per 1,000 feet, and voltage 
drop for 300 feet for 17 amperes would 
be about volts, probably nearer 6 
by the time allowance is made for all 
battery and switchboard leads, which 
is too much drop to allow the electric 
iron to heat up properly. sy using a 
No. 3 copper wire, however, the volt- 
age drop will be only one-fifth as much 
and the electric iron should operate 
satisfactorily, but the weight of copper 
will be five times as much and the cost 
of that wire that much greater. 

There will be no trouble about the 
lights to the barns and other buildings, 
as only a very few lights will be need- 
ed in these at any one time, and the 
current will be so small that the volt- 
age drop will not be troublesome. We 
do not believe it should be necessary 
to use either a 110-volt system or two 
32-volt plants. We are not sure that 
our correspondent would not find it 
more satisfactory to have the lighting 
plant and battery in the basement of 
the house and run the shafting at the 
repair shop with a small gasoline en- 
gine, unless he can have it heated or 
have a basement where the battery 
can be kept from both extreme heat 
and extreme cold This would make 
the distance to the other buildings 
somewhat greater, but the number of 
lights will be small, and a No. 10 wire 
will probably carry the current without 
any noticeable dimming of the lights. 
In this case, probably the separator 
and churn would also be wanted at the 
house, where there would be hot and 
cold water for cleaning purposes. 


the 
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When Corn Needs Cultivation 


When corn is very young it needs surface cultivation 


most. 


Yet that’s when farmers are busiest. 


Freq uently 


the first cultivation is put off until deeper, slower and more 
expensive cultivating becomes absolutely necessary, when 
weeds stifling plant crops are almost beyond control. 

Save time, save labor, increase yields with the 

























‘ Mulcher and Surface Cultivator 
4 Its wide, closely set rows of flat teeth can cultivate acres of young 
a corn in a short time. This early operation forms a dust mulch that 
saves moisture for the young corn. It kills weeds that germinate on the 
surface, without injury to the corn. 
: A lever adjusts‘and a pressure spring controls the depth of the flat teeth 
ms Sold with or without seeding boxes for broadcasting grain or grass 
as seed. Thus forming a combination of many useful machines—all in one. 
pe Comes in 8, 10 and 12 ft. riding style; and a3 ft. walking size, used 
€ principally for sowing cover crops between rows. 
4 pally f ps b 
ue 
a Eureka Mulchers and seeders give 
at money-making service long after they’ve 
4 paid for themselves. e 
Send for catalog. . 
Uf » 
Eureka Mower Co. tf 
Box 770, Utica, N. Y. Uh) 
Distributing Points: ; < 
Marshalltown, lowa Minneapolis, Mina. wut ae + ais 
Omaha, Neb. ‘Peoria, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. . 
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| DIAMOND 
CHAIN <— DRIVE 


—on Great Western 
Cream Separators 


The Rock Island Plow Co, 
iP these separators, make them easy-running 

and long-wearing by using an enclosed 
Diamond Chain to transmit power from 
crankshaft to bowl. 

This simple, sturdy chain takes the place 
of complicated gears and is much more ef- 
Vs , ficient. 
a and absorbs jerks, thus keeping the bowl 
Os in perfect balance and insuring close skim- 

= Z ming and trouble-free service. 
+5 Z Whatever farm machine you buy—sepa- 
4 rator, churn, tractor, binder, baler, spreader 

< or sprayer, 
Diamond. 


DIAMOND CHAIN ¢& MFG. CO. 


builders of 


It cuts out friction, reduces wear 


be sure the chain drive is 
Write for our special booklet. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
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Northern Wisconsin Potatoes For Seed: 


LATE VARIETY, $1.50 PER BUSHEL 


Grown in Marinette county. 


Northern Wisconsin seed will yield bigger crops than 


local grown seed. 
Place your order now—we will make shipment as soon as weather permits. 


IOWA-WISCONSIN LAND & DEVELOPMENT CO., 





SWEET CLOVER 


White, yellow, scarified, Purity 99.5, germination 88 
Bushel $10.20, bags and tnocuiation free. Samples. 
Informat! on. EL MER FR ASER, Maryvilie Mo. 


SUDAN GRASS-—DIRECT FROM GROWER 


Recieaned seed, 5 cents ib.; sacks free. Write for 
sample. G. W. Briden & Son, R, 2, Janesville, lowa. 





Office, GRAND MOUND, IOWA 


PROGRESS! N EK and: 200 Dunlep Straw- 
berry plants $2. 25 Riubarbsl. 100 Aspara- 
gussi 16¢ oncord Gaamibiainin 2 yr., 32. Cumberland 
Raspberries and Snyder Blackberries 82 per 100 Ten 
Early Richmond Cherry trees 2 year, 3 to 4 ft. ¢4(pre- 
pald). Check accepted. Catelog free. WELCH WURSERY, Shenandoah, ta 
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PREVENT BLACKLEG Losses 


by using 
Scientifically Prepared Vaccines 


Blackleg Vaccine 
(Blacklegoids) 


The reliable blackleg vaccine 
in pill form. 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A natural agegressin. 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 
An ageressin made from cultures. 








WRITE FOR FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLETS ON 
BLACKLEG AND ITS PREVENTION. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














TORPEDO 


ms ina Day 





Gets the Wo 


Long Bros., Solon, la., wrote us as follows: 
“We have tried your Santonin Worm Tor- 

oes on our pigs and find them to be the 

t worm expellers made. We found 
worms from 50 lb. pigs 18 inches long.” 
0.E. King, Hampton, la., wrote: “Just used 
the Torpedoes | received yesterday after- 
noon and the results this A. M. are sure all 
that | could expect and more.” 


FREE To MOG 


RAISERS 


Write today for “Shores Swine 
Sense,” information on hogs, their 
cre, treatment for diseases, etc.; 
also our booklet, “Playing Sale in 
the Hog Business.” These book 
lets you will value and put away 
for future use.” 


SHORES MUELLER CO 
CEDAR RAPIDS; IOWA 
Shores Station 
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Titling eae: 5 
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OSAGE POSTS 


Rank first place. Known to have 
been in ground 63 years—and now 


nearly perfectly sound. 
DON'T ROT OR BKEAK 


H. W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kans. 
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TETANUS. 
An Illine 1 I writes 

be ) I noticed a 
ewe ng of nd pper lids of my 
nar ‘ A be two days later 
the right eye had the ime appearance 
tho me f I drew the 
nn I Oo r er «< only when 
she ri d r id bout Now the 
cover r her rigt ey al- 
mo ce i her left eye is 

} d nd 

at ao¢ ned to be 
stiff d has becor t r each day. 

r} stiff pea in all joint in- 
eluding her j s a } rouble in 
eatin tho her ppe e is good and her 

1ECE d n seem te be normal 

obber a great deal nd ha trouble 
gettir ! food up in to her mouth. Her 
flest r ! eem to and 
her flar ontracted att 

z ural I Y ire 
distended but otherwise nor? her 
ips rhtly swollen making mush 
over I i Sl] drink readi tho 

‘ 

bout year old but well 

1 ed Has dc no work this win 
ter t I k of, but ha been allowed 
‘ I during the afternoon of 

ll « when weather permits Feed 

( of ears of corn twice a day 

d f hay before her nearly all 
t tir j reasonably good flesh, tho 
ne fat 

Reply The mare has tetanus (lockjaw) 

n ion of a wound by the germs 

h i that disease, and you should 
have employed a_ veterinarian at the 
outset of tl ittack Injection of teta- 
nu tite ni! t help after opening 
and thoroughly disinfecting the wound, 
but severe attacks usually prove fatal 
If the mare is alive when this reaches 
you put her into a box stall, darken 
it and keep her s quiet as possible. 
Place pure drinking water in the man- 
ger so she can take it without stooping 
and twice daily give her a sloppy mash 
of bran, oatmeal, milk, hot water and 
molass¢ Also allow wet clover or al- 
falfa hay She may have to be sup- 
ported with slings Treatment of the 
eyes is unnecessary. 

LAMPAS. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Would you tell me what is the mat- 
ter with my horses and mules? The roof 
of their mouth seems to come down be- 
low their upper teeth and they cannot 
eat very good. I had a veterinary to ex- 
amine one of them and ne said it was 
caused from the stomach and if I would 
feed oil meal it would correct the 
trouble but it does not seem to do any 
good These horses are fed corn, shelled 
oats, sheaf oats, and all the timothy hay 
they will eat, and are all in good con- 
dition. 

Some say that it is Lampers. If so is 
it contagious and what can I do for 
them?” 

teply This swollen condition of the 
hard palate just behind the upper incisor 
teeth is called lampas, and by some 
horsemen “‘lampers.” It is a simple 
trouble, in no way contagious and 
seldom serious. In many instances it 
is merely a swollen condition in sum- 
pathy with swelling of the gums due to 
teething or irregularities of the teeth 
Have a veterinarian put the teeth in 
order; then rub the swelling with a 
block of alun Allow old hard ears of 
corn in addition to oats and add one- 
sixth part of wheat bran to the oat ra- 
tion. Carrots would be good for the 
horses Omit sheaf oats. 

SOWS ABORTING. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“T have a valuable sow that has lost 
her pigs, and, by the way, this is the 
fourth sow that has gone this way—some 
ft seven weeks, one at about ninety days 
pnd this one at about five weeks or a 
little longer. I would like to keep this sow 
if there is no danger of her spreading the 
disease among the rest of the herd. What 
can I use to keep her washed out with 
that will kill any germs that may be 
there, as I suppose the boar would carry 
it from sow to sow if I let him serve her 
now. This may not b but $ 
am afraid it is. I never saw any of it 
before, and if you can help me out, I will 
surely be very thankf is I have a larg 
number of good sows 

While abortion in sows sometimes is 
caused by injury such as a kick or squeez- 
ing thru a narrow door, or is caused by 
irritating feed or drugs, germ infection is 
a possible cause and may be the one ir 
this case. Sows that have aborted should 
be isolated at once and kept away from 
ather sows until they have carried pigs 
the full time. Once daily for ten days 

sh out each isolated sow 
with blood-warm, boiled water containing 
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thirty grains of permanganate of potasn 
to the gallon. Do not have the sows re- 
bred before the time at which they would 
ave been bred had they not aborted, and 
flush out the vagina daily for two weeks 
or so before service. This plan may help, 
but there is no absolutely certain way of 
preven abortion We might add that 
the hog houses and pens should be thoroly 
cleansed, disinfected and whitewashed and 

t sows kept in clean places and 





UDDER TROUBLE, 





4 M if r ibscriber Ww tes: 

I } é ne pure-bre¢ 
thi « ( er eal i 
dry d ms that the t ¢ é 

mic i n t flow that 

ey both former], id, Vv t n I do for 

f ything? She gives nearly as much 
rr k ou ol I I ! ( q rter of 
the idder j she gives out of the rest 
of the thre irters, ps ] front 
ai rte ary. ss he ll not 
calve ntil in ovember and is now giv- 
ing abc t one no ! k at a milk- 
ing and t one-hal gallo of that 
out of ¢ quar ‘ t dder Her 
mi tests 9 per cent strong and I hate 
to lose le 6©qu ro” her udder or 
have t t s I I it wilt 
spoil ¢ ool 

Reply We ave known of a few 
cases which « ‘ f the udder 
connecte vith tl other by way of 
ur bnormal oper eo that most of 
the milk im rom one quarter. There 
is no remedy or suc condition and 
it possit preser 1 your cow. It is 
much more likely however that mam- 
mitis (garget) has caused the condition 
described, and brisk massage and strip- 
ping done three times daily is the only 
treatment that is likely to help. 

ABSCESSES. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a pure-bred Shorthorn calf 
almost two months old which has bunches 
or abscesses on both sides of its head, 
below the ears, and also front of both 
points of the shoulders, both sides alike. 
When first noticed, a few weeks ago, they 
were about the size of a walnut, but have 
grown and flattened out and now those 
on the shoulders or neck have a round 
addition the size of a walnut again. The 
ealf is sucking its mother She is nota 
heavy milker; is in good condition, and 
was rather fat when she calved. What 
are these bumps and what can be done 
to cure the calf?” 

Such abscesses are highly suggestive of 
tuberculosis, which is contagious and in- 
curable. It would be wise to have both 
cow and calf tested with tuberculin. Any 
trained veterinarian can apply the test. 
Meanwhile, paint the lumps with tincture 
of iodin every other day and open them 
if they become soft. After pus has dis- 
charged, inject a little of the tincture into 
the cavities, and continue applying it ex- 
ternally until the lumps disappear. Should 
tuberculosis prove present, the animals 
will, of course, have to be disposed of in 
accordance with state laws. 





CHOKING. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 








“Some of my brood sows seem to choke 
when they start eating; act as if there 
was pain in the nose; hold their heads 
still for an instant as if afraid of sharp 
pain; sometimes go to the shed and lie 
down, but always come back and eat. 
Thy look thrifty, except for a dull ap- 
pearance about the head. The trouble 
doesn’t seem so severe after they have 
been affected a few days. Do you think 
this trouble will prevent these sows from 
farrowing healthy pigs?” 

It is possible that the sows have sore 
mouths, but we can not determine that 
without examination. Try the effects of 
feeding slop made so thick that it will 
scarcely pour. If that does not he > 
allow milk as a drink and feed middlings 
corn meal and tankage from a sé If-feeder. 
Have milk or slop blood-warm. Write 
again later if you can throw more light 
upon the difficulty. We take it for 
granted that the pigs do not snuffle or 
have distorted snouts (bull-nose). 

WORMS OF HORSES. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Would you please tell me a good 
remedy for worms in_ horses. 4 
horses seem to have them. Tl 
all young horses Have been f 
oats, corn, traw cor fodd 
when they are working), and 
oil meal Wwe get s ng 
to rid tl ‘ t befc spring worl 
starts.”’ 

Reply Mix  togs two parts of 
table salt and one each of dried 
sulphate of fron and flowers of sulphur 
and of this mix one tablespoonful in 
dampened ed and morning for a 
week; then st ten days and then 
repeat the treat Omit iron for a 





pregnant mare nd increase sulphur 
Colts take smaller doses, proportionate to 
their age and size A tablespoonful is 
the dose for an adult horse, 


Dn Stattlory 


STOP YOUR GREATEST 
PIG, CALF AND COLT LOSSES 


HERE isn’t @ man raising live stock w} 
| hasn't had big losses from Scours in pig 
calves,and colts. Now isthe time toinsure r 
self against this greatest of the breeder'g rink — 
STOP SCOUR is not an experiment. It is nc 
a theosetical formula prepared in an office t 
commercial purposes, but is the resu!t of my man y 
years actual practice of veterinary medicine. 
INSURE THE COMING CROP 
Give DR. STATTLER’S STOP SCOTUR + 
your pregnant dams. Then give it to the offspr 
after it is born. Small doses will prevent Sc 
STOP SCOUR WILL CURE ANY CASE OF 
COURS WITHIN 12 TO 48 HOURS 


STOP SCOUR is an absolute cure. If yx 
pigs, or calves or Colts are actually seour 
DR. STATTLER’'S STOP SCOUR Will cure 


worst case. I have never lost a@ single case fr: 
Scours in my private practice. 
STARVATION NOT NECESSARY | 
With DR. STATTLER’'S STOP SCOUR, 
don't have to reduce the ration. Feed just as us 
DR.STATTLER’S STOP SCOUR is car rie 
your ‘ioaaghes or feed dealer. If he shouldn't 
it, write us his name and address, and we 
that you get it either through him or direct from y 
A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 
STOP SCOUR is sold under a positive guaran: 
and the fulfilling of the guarantee is placed in 
hands of the Exchange State Bank of Lanark, w: 


agree to refund 
your money with- Send No Money 














out question if ay = ser 

y g 2 Sor ria 

you scenot sae AMM SD. in 
ing business with Sresiss ong aoe? _— 

an institution o he tae e 143 E. Locust 

knownreliability. “aero Street 














1 Atattle ry 


Veterinary Remedies Corp. 
Lanark, Ill. 





DIFFERENT FROM ANY 
OTHER HOG REMEDY 


Expels worms and stops death 
losses from intestinal diseases, 
enteritis, swine plague, flu, necro 
bacillosis or haemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia. 

Federal Concentrates comes in liq- 


uid form and is all medicine, Excel- 
lent as preventive and conditioner. 
Used successfully for years by intel 
ligent hog raisers. Now being offered 
to others who need a thorough rem- 
edy that is really good. 

Costs 75 cents a week for herd of 
30 hogs. Write at once for descrip 
tive literature, prices and instruc- 
tions on keeping hogs healthy. 


Federal Chemical Co. 


1017 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

















Puts Horses In 
Prime Condition 


Most horses will work if they 
feel right. When you have t 
force them, something is wrong 
No horse feels right when worked 
hard on warm spring days unless 
his heavy winter coat is clipped 
Spring clipping is the best pro- 
tection against colds, stiffness 
and more serious horse ailments 
It pays big, and progressive 
os do it with a Stewart 
No. 1 Ball Bearing Clipping 
Machine, Price $14 at your 
dealer’s, or we ship direct 
on receipt of $2 and you pay balance on ar 
rival, Guaranteed to please or money back 



















Bigger Wool Crop 


The wool is an important 
your sheep profits. Get it all. 
Hand blade shearing leaves 15% 
of the wool crop on the sheep, be- 
sides an uneven fleece that won’t 
bring best prices. 
This Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Machine shears quick and clean, 
leaves no ridges. Quickly pays for 
itself, even on a few sheep. 
$22 at your dealer’s, or buy direct 
from us, sending $2 and paying 
balance on arrival. 
If your flock is large, write for Catalox 
No. 69 of power shearing machines. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Dept. AB 117 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicazo 
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Osage Posts 


DON’T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Web. 
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[LEGAL 


BOUNDARY—ADVERSE POSSES- 
SION. 

subscriber writes: 

desires to move his fence 
land claiming it to be 
boundary line. 




















souri 
over on 
built on 
Immediately at 
this fence, which has been 

for forty years, is a large hickory 
t snown as “hickory corner,’ which 

nerally been regarded as a United 
Stat government land mark The 
! surveyor stated he could find 
; in the books to show that this 
is t right government corner, and 
that if it were there would be a mark 
tree. Would the fact that this 
been acquiesced for over 
establish it the corner 
If not how could it_be es- 


t rner of 


corr has 
years 
land mark? 
tablished ?”’ 
The statute provides 
acquired by adverse possession 
period of ten years. Such pos- 
is largely a question of fact, but 
the clear intention to hold 
the nd as against all parties up to the 
disputed boundary, and it was not a 
istake on the part of the owner 
owner would acquire a right to 
up to the recognized line. It 
appear from the facts stated 
is very much competent evi- 
dispute the boundary. 


fort as 


that reali estate 
may be 


ove! l 


was 


tl ind 
would not 
that there 


ler to 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 
subscriber writes: 

“Last September we voted a for 
1 dated, school. Later an election 
of etors and school officers was 
held In January a meeting was held 
in which the directors and officers 
ed and took over the business of 
| chools in the consolidated district. 
No they intend to make preparations 

all the school into the 

ity soon as the school terms expire, 
no bond has been voted. Have the offi- 
d directors authority to go ahead 
plan before any bond has been 


An lowa 


site 


houses 


The law provides that it shall be 
duty f the school board of any 

independent district to provide 
le school building within such 
strict It is also required to submit 
question of tax levy to the voters 
It does not appear that the board is 
ithorized to remove buildings until they 
have made provision for a school within 
the district It could hardly be contem- 
l that a district would be formed 
provision whatsoever made for 
ruction of children. 


the 
con- 


solidated 


L 





ind no 


DRAINAGE. 

subscriber writes: 
B own adjoining farms. A per- 
mitted B to drain water into a certain 
is land in order to give him an 
outlet The agreement was verbal, and 
tere to seven.years ago. About two 
year terward, C, who owned eighty 
ery wet land, gave B $50 for an 
outlet without consulting A As a con- 
water flooded the ravine and 
ind washed a ditch ten rods 
four feet deep, making it diffi- 
to reach some of his hav land 


for pasture 


An Iowa 


ng him to use it 
A?" 

is that 
another's 


has 
ral rule 


' ged 


water may not 


upon land in 


ntities by 


un- 
an unnatural 
this 
no right 


ould seem by 
Band C had 
such contract to the 
might be 


statement 
to en- 
damage 


ich action enjoined 





ty at this time is that it ap- 
ve years have been permitted 
ind there is a maxim that, 
the vigilant and not those 
their rights.” 
INCOME TAX QUESTION. 
pondent writes 
her died in 1918, leaving the 
{)-acre farm On March 1, 1920 
t ld the farm at $350 per acre 
required to pay income tax 


and upon what value can we 





ost and profit?” 
rence in the appraisal value of 
as reported in the return for 
tate tax as required to be filed 
year after death, and the $350 
I elling price, is the sis of prof- 
Dbject to the income tax of the 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL. 


Subscriber wri 


tes 


1 non-taxpayer vote on bonds 


f lated schools? (2) Does the 

i w require a consolidated school 

. publis} statement of income 
» annually?” 

right to vote is determined by 

; and residence, and not by the 

b nt or non-payment of taxes (2) 


is required from the secretary of 
rporations to the superintendent 


of public instruction. It does not appear 
that there is any specific provision re- 
garding publication of financial state- 
ments, but it is probably intended that 
the general provisions of the law in this 
respect shall apply. 


FORECLOSURE OF A MORTGAGE 
UPON CERTAIN CONTIN- 
GENCIES. 


An low asubscriber writes 

“A land contract contains the following 
clausé “And in lure of the 
said party of the second part to make 
either of the payments of principal or in- 
terest or payment of taxes or assumes or 
performs any of the covenants on his 
part made and entered into, the party of 
the first part has the option of declaring 
all unmatured payments due and payable 


case of fa 


and proceeding to enforce this contract 
under the statute of Iowa.’ What is the 
law with reference to this?” 

If this is a contract for the installment 
payments, it will be necessary for notice 
of forfeiture to be given to the vendee 
under the lowa statute. If it is a mort- 
gage, the whole amount can be declared 
due at the option of the holder thereof, 


and he may proceed to foreclose. 


ASSESSMENT OF PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“(1) When a party owns live stock in 
two different school districts in a town- 


ship, should the live stock be assessed in 
ths school district he in or 
rately in each district? (2) Can a man be 


resides sepa- 


assessor of an incorporated town who 
move. out of the incorporation before he 
starts on his duties as assessor?” 

(1) The law requires that the assessor 
shall assess all property both real and 
personal in his township. 

(2) The law further provides that offi- 
cers elected by a city or town shall reside 
within the limits of such city or town 
during their term of office. 


DRAINAGE UNDER RAILROAD 


TRACK. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I intend tiling my land in the spring. 
I will have to tile under the railroad 
track How shall I go about it?” 

If no agreement can be had with the 
railroad company an application setting 
forth description of land, the starting 
point, route, terminus, character, size 
and depth of drain may be filed with 
the township clerk. The time of hearing 
is then required to be fixed before the 
trustees who are required to determine 
the matter subject to appeal to the Dis- 
trict court 


INCOME TAX SALE OF REAL 


ESTATE. 

“If a man sells his farm and takes 
a cash payment down and not and 
mortgage for the balance is the amount 
of the note exempt from income tax? 
If it is taxable must income tax be paid 
again when the note is paid?” 

“Income tax should be paid on the 
profit shown by the total purchase price 
including the cash and the note. When 
the note is paid it shoukd not be treated 
as income during that year. It is only 
required that taxes be paid once 


DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 








A Missouri subscriber writes 

“A woman died without making a will 
leaving a husband and three children 
surviving What portion of bot real 
estate and personal property goes to 
the husband and what portion to the 
children?” 

The husband will receive in equal 
share of th personal property with the 
children He is entitled to courtesy in 
the real estate which is equal to a life 
tenancy Upon his death the children 
will receive the real estate in equal 
parts 

| 
HOG TIGHT FENCES. 
A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A and B have adjoining farms. A’s 
fence is hog tight Can he compel B 
to make his fence also hog tight?” 

The law requires that a boundary 
fence shall be sufficient to resist cattle, 
horses, swine and like stock The pro- 
Visions are general as to the nature of 
the materials that may be used 
PARTITION FENCES IN INDIANA, 

An Indiana subscriber writes 

‘Is a land owner required to keep 
up his line fences in th state of In- 
diana?” 

Yes A lawful fence is one that is 
sufficiently tight and strong to hold 
hogs, sheep, cattle mules nd hors 

HEDGE FENCES. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“What is the Missouri law as to parti- 
tion fences where a neighbor's end is 
sixty rods of hedge 12 or 15 years old 
which shades the adjoining landowner’s 
ground two to three rods?” 

The law requires that hedge fences 














once a 


feet in 


must be trimmed at least 
and may not exceed 44, 
and feet in breadth. 


year 
height 


VIOLATION OF LEASE BY 
LANDLORD. 


Iowa subscriber writes 
ive farm for 1921 under a 
contract Included in provi- 
undertaking of the landlord 
improvements and re- 
twenty 


An 
“Th 
written 
sions was the 
to make certain 
pairs—woven wire 


leased a 


its 


for acres 


paint 


for the house, roof for chicken house, ete. 
He now writes that he can not furnish 
anything for the farm, owing to the fact 
that corn has fallen in price and that I 
did not plow in the fall. Plowing is not 
mentioned in the lease. The land is full 
of tile ditches, so that I could not have 
plowed even if required. Will the fact 


that the landlord has refused to fulfill the 
terms of the lease relieve me therefrom?” 

It is very doubtful indeed whether a 
contract even of leasehold would be en- 
forced by the courts where party re- 
fuses to perform material conditions. The 
tenant in such a case as the above would 
have the right after notifying the landlord 
to make the agreed repairs and establish 
a claim against the landlord. 


one 


RECOVERY OF DRAINAGE ASSESS- 
MENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I belong to a drainage district and 
paid the full amount of my assessment 
two years ago. I did not sign waivers, 
and the county has done nothing of any 
benefit to me for all the money paid. Is 
it lawful for the county to take such 
money without giving any benefit? Can 
the money be recovered?” 

According to the law, the question as 
to whether or not the land included in 


the drainage district is benefited is hardly 
debatable, and the assessment having been 
paid, we doubt very much whether there 
could be any recovery. 


PAYMENT OF RENT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T rented a farm for cash. The land- 
lord demanded a note which I signed. The 
first payment was made October 1, 1920 
balance March 1, 1921, the note to draw 
interest after that date At present prices 
the grain raised would not pay the rent. 
Does the note give the landlord the right 


to hold my 
lien upon it? 
grain if 


personal property or place a 
Could he hold seed and feed 
the rent is not paid when due? If 


he takes the rest of the grain could he 
compel me to pay the rent?’ 

The law gives the landlord a lien upon 
all crops raised on the place and upon 
unexempt property taken on the place, 
but mere giving of a note would not ex- 


tend the lien beyond that provided by law 
—but the landlord could take judgment on 





the balance due if any remained unpaid 


Hog Receipts and Prices 














\ considerable hog shortage is to be ex- 
pected during the next six mont! \side 
from a possible temporary weakness dur- 
ing Mav and early J we ticipate 
fairly good pr Begi No- 
vember ther s re lar ( i sur- 
plus. 

The following tat v data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from March 4, 1920, to date 

(Figures show per ¢ of average.) 

Ee ° 

23) Bal] Be 

i: +5 52 

= x, ont = & 

ee ~ ae oo 
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March 4 to il 5 102 136 
March 11 to 18 114 111 135 
March 18 to 25 117 125 137 
March 25 to April F 32 112; 132 
April 1 to 8 ...... .| 20] 104) 138 
April 8 to 15 } 27 47 13 
April 15 to 22 107 99, 138 
April 22 to 29 108 108) 129 
April 29 to May 6 136 132 128 
May 6 to 13 138 120; 130 
May 13 to 20 125! 119} 125 
May 20 to 27 .. 117; 121; 138 
May 27 to June 3 131, 150! 132 
June 38 to 10 112 108 127 
June 10 to 17 11 106; 129 
June 17 to 24 127 110} 1387 
June 24 to July 1 143 130) 137 
July 1to 8 92 78} 130 
July 8 to 15 136 118 130 
July 15 o 23 108 109 133 
July 23 to 30 106 118 13 
July 30 to August 6 126 116 129 
August 6 to 13 } 126 116 129 
August 13 to 20 105 112 130 
August 20 to 27 107 107 127 
August 27 to Sept. 3 101 109 129 
September § to 10 91 81 131 
September 10 to 17 xo 99 140 
September 17 to 24 93 $2) 146 
September 24 to Oct. 1 83 98; 144 
October 1 to 8 81 84 137 
October 8 to 15 80 81 139 
October 15 to 22 i9 SR 143 
October 22 to 29 74 RY 124 
October 29 to Nov. 5 7 61 126 
November 5 to 12 86 64 133 
November 12 to 19 85 ) 123 
November 19 to 26 97 107 106 
November 26 to Dee 78 8 100 
December 38 to 10 90 89 100 
December 10 to 17 101 88 93 
December 17 to 24 80 77 92 
December 24 to 31 XN 97 94 
January 1 to7 100 94 91 
January 7 to 14 109 110 91 
January 14 to 21 12 125 92 
January 21 to 28 114 104 89 
January 28 to Feb. 3 i119 «118 90 
February 3 to 10 121 115 86 
February 10 to 17 91) 104} 87 
February 17 to 24 92 9 87 
February 24 to March 105 101 94 
March 3 to March 7 L106 lli 93 


erage 


has been 


15120 


For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
hogs «at 


Chicago, 


516,100 hogs at the eleven markets and a 


price 


of $11.52. 


If we figure 


on the basis 


of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 


recelT 


ots, we get 


182,240 
619,320 at the eleven markets 


at Chicago 


and 
If the price 


is 90 per cent of the ten-year average, we 


get $10.36 as the answer. 
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FREIGHT PREPAID 
Direct From Factory to Farm 


Standard Weight Styles—No. 9! and 12! Wire 




























you can order direct from this ad. 


galvanized, best quality wire. 


of Stillwater 


Fort Madison 
lowa 
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Send Coupon to Our Nearest Factory 


United Fence Company 


¢ 
ae 
2 ; 


Style i Height | Space Between Weight Per Delivered Price Per Rod ia 
ires | Inches | Stays Rod Pounds lowa Mi -|Kas. and 
and Ii}, | ™#0"r" | Nebr. 
7-26-12 oy __ 26 12 inches 5.5 32 4 37 
7-26-6 _— : 26 z 6 inches 6.8 40 42 46 
8-32-12 | 8 | 32 I2inches _ 6.2 ~ 36 38 4 
8-32-6 | 8 32 6inches S728 16 48 524 
9-39-12 | 9 | 39 12 inches _ 6.9 40 42) | 46) 
9-396 | 9 | 39  6inches 8.9 524 55 60 
10-47-12, {| 10 | 47 12 inches 7.7 45\ 47! 53 
10-47-6 10 47 6inches _ OX nn ir) 614 | 674 
HOG-—2 Point, 3 in. between Barbs, per 80 Rd. Sp $4.85 H.90 | $5.0 
CATTLE —2 Point, 5 in. between Barbs, per 80 Rd. Sp 4.60 — 4.65 5.05 


Send the Coupon Quick— Get the Big Fence Book 


You save money on every rod of fence you buy from us, because we are the 
manufacturers, and our Cash with Order policy saves expense to both of us. You 
save much time, also, because we are in a position to make prompt shipment and 
The prices speak for themselves. 
antee satisfaction because all Pendergast Fence is made of full-gauge, heavily 
Mail your order now. 


We guar- 


a 
7 
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Of General Inte est | 


KANSAS FARMERS TO DO OWN 


MARKETING. 


NEW PLAN FOR SALE OF YARDS 


Swift & Compar r ) & ¢ 


be given in the fo 
stock prod 
other than the defendant common 

riers serving he is, il citizer or 


municipalitic 


PURE-BREDS ON COLLEGE STAFF. 


ord co it the Uni- 


ie 
tinuous re of 
the 


IMMENSE SUM FOR HIGHWAYS. 
it ‘ 
ti for 1921 1 
t 
stat ] 1 
$04 
Ss ‘ 
rm ‘ 4 i 
‘ tir ted f ler 1 
i ' l 
propriatior $ 


FLOUR PRODUCTION SLUMPS. 
Production of flour n t M 


R20 bart | r } cent of nor 1, 


for the week ending Novembe ry | 


BRITISH LIVE STOCK DECREASE. 
The number of cattlh the United 
Kingdom neludin he J oO Man and 
the « in! le decrea d i 12 1 
4 n J ’ Tun 
1974 He I i 


ber « CO] to 4i) 
072 Hogs ‘ 1 dur 
ing the ? O93 t 1] | 





rt Depa 
term ‘ bird sj : 
aid 1 that 
iw s x 
amined ere ¢ hopper eaters, the lark 
sparrow r dow ~ vy blackbird 
and } hay th t records 
Birds tl ner’s best friends 


SHEEP DECREASE IN U. S. 


Texas s th. ore eat sheen atat< in 
the unior nbers, havins 169,000 
sheep on J: 1 1921, a gain of 10 per 
cent from vear previous W vomine 
formerly first, is now second 1 sheep 


| 
| 
| 


] 
| wit! 10,000 he 1 losing 5 per cer 
! vy M co and Mon- 
| ’ ate besides Texas 
t leac Zz p states to 
‘ I r the 1 Iowa 
‘ heep oldings 
Mir ota and 
br ent lissouri 9 per 
} 20 per « t 
BREEDERS BOOST FAIR. 
' ‘ t the t | rs 
( le ‘ 
I } 1 most r atten 
ended I 
‘ nd tit 
i ‘ h 0 
! ed 1 ! to be 
re-bred 
My t , on tl 
Vv" ( 
Wc I I n 
| é . 4 co - 
COST OF WHEAT IN MINNESOTA. 
Sprit he st $2.06 a bushel to pro- 
\] a . ording 
to t r iz nt di on of t 
M c' e ¢ Agriculture TI 
} Cc I 1 from 
24 fay Steele coun considered to 
I repr er t of t hea growing 
the t After deductir i 
dit of $5 fe the cost of produc 
I er | heat was found 
to 1} $ °1 I i ige yield per ere 
4% I the cost per 
I 1 $2.06 
FRUIT GROWERS’ CONFERENCE. 
\ national conference of fruit growers 
the United States has been called by 
the Amer n Farm Bureau Federation for 
April at Chicago, at which attempts will 
bye ) ooth out the difficulties of 
fruit products. C. | Gustaf- 
1 « cooperati marketing di- 
deration, v l ha charge 
! ind 11 t db 
\ tir pr lent of tl 
\ , lowe ¢. Fruit 
oO" t! < y are e€X- 
RAT POISON. 
' rib have been ask- 
‘ t irbonate which 
d of the 
per I b ber t to se- 
t local 
1} 1 rd the 
respe ble firm and to 


HAY AND GRAIN SHOW IN 1921. 
ational Hay and Grain Show 
i feature of the Interna- 
1 ' ‘ © Board 
d I mone of 
t T e tl sand en- 
t te and Canada 
Missouri Passes Farmers’ Bills—A bill 

naeans ~ Missouri 1 

of repr n lec] iin and 
\ tari I or ations 
) | \ I db 
' t prices to 

t 1 y of rot t r t} 
d fa bills 
1 ‘ tat rl id- 

I T ( id 
Missouri Pork Costs—lUnder ouri 
ditio in 1919 and 1920, tl ost of 
» = is of pork was $11.59, 
t \ ad by 
I e ¢ th 


South Dakota Cement Plant 
pron by ® South Ds ta } 
a $2,000 bond issue with whi 


t« < ri ] 
Btate The outpu 
a \ter vy by st 
mn ‘ ! lit roads 


Re 


en t the ne I 
Colorado Dairy Council—Permanent or- 
nization of tl Colorado Dairy Council 

was recently effected, with a view of de- 
veloping the dairy industry and promot- 
ing the consumption of its products in the 
state of Colorado. The organization in- 
cludes producers reamerymen, distrib- 
uters, breeders, ice cream manufacturers, 
supply and feed dealers 


Poland Breeders Organize 
ounty, Hlinois. Poland Chit 


Association 


i 


1a 


Jack 


Breed 


Was organized in February 


son 
ers 


to 
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Always install 
the combination 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
\Ean-Troot 
Smee 





Worn and leaky piston rings 
waste motor power and fuel 


-install rings that won't leak! 


Leaky piston rings are too costly, no 
matter how little you pay for them. If 
they are not designed right and if they 
aren’t carefully manufactured from the 
finest metal —they will let enough oil 
and gas waste past them to cause many 
oil and carbon troubles, a great loss of 
engine power, and a tremendous waste 
of gasoline and lubricating oil. 


What little extra money the best rings 
cost you is made up many times over 
in economical and satisfactory gas en- 
gine operation. 


McQuay-Norris Equipment—the (Superey¢ 
Ring .to keep oil out of the combustion 
chamber—and the genuine \saxfRoor 
Ring to prevent the leakage of fuel— 
will increase your gas engine power— 
save gas and oil—and decrease carbon 
troubles. 
years of successful experience in piston 
ring manufacture. 
supply you in any size or over-size for 
any make or model of engine. 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


These rings represent 10 


Your dealer can 


Write for Free Book 


It explains why McQuay-Norris 
Piston Ring Equipment will in- 
Crease gas engine power, save 
fuel and oil, and decrease car- 


bon troubles. Address Dept. BC 














romote Poland China interests in that | 


community H. S. Parrish, of Carbondale, 

was chosen ident, Wn Waller, Jr., 

of Murphysboro, vice-president, and Joe 

Robinsot of Carbondale, secretary-treas- 
er 


Packers Sell Yards Holdings—S by 
Armour & Co. of its interest in the Chi- 
St rd ling corpora- 
t { 1 } kin 
cent » I Hi. fT n & o., of Boston, 
ha be vutl dad by the District of 
’ i ! \ he 1 ng 
om} y owned but 20 per cent of the 
tock I < & n ider 
govern? t terposec oO ctions. 
’ , l ) 
oO p vel ile by Ar our & Co 
oO t t i ID . y d 
P ( disp by packe ‘ ther 
probat ‘ hye omp!l a 
Missouri Station Needs Money—W ork 
lor by the Misso Experiment Sta- 


on re ter crease of two 


corn 
re cording to car 1 estimates of 
D n F. B. M ord «¢ I 1 
t esent | ‘ n addition 
M \ ion fad b 1idded 
) i iit t! te by he sta- 
ons esear ot! igri- 
rt I rom the 

M i Ex t St but } 


ooo the owerst 


tural exper it stations 


Farmers Buying Pure-Breds—‘‘One of 
my} tant feat 


the most 


ire of the w 


inter 


20cia- 

Swit \ s ‘ ot declined 
te s exter is have er 1 prices 
and as a result there never was a better 
time to invest in pure-bre« ogs than 
right now.” 


Heide Heads IIlinois Fair Board—B. H. 


Heide of Chicago, general manager of 
t Internation Live Stock Show, has 
been elected president of the Illinois 
State iit d board R. R Ward 


senton is treasurer and W W Lind 
ley of Urbana, secretary and manager 
uir will be held Aug. 19-27, 1921 


T} fair 
rhe 








FARMERS! 


You Can Save $30.00 moar noes 
taking immediate advantage of this great offs 
14 inch traces, eltuer buckle tug or 

heel chain trace 
14 inch x 20 feet lines, 
i¢ inch back, hip and side straps. 
Wide Spotted pads 
No. 500 Steel Hames. 

These harnesses are guaranteed strictly 
class in every respect--cut full size—and ft 
only the stringent financial conditions that for 
us to sell them at less than cost. Here is y 
chance to geta 


$100 A No. 1 Harness 
For $69.50 Per Set 


with our guarantee of ‘‘mone, back if not 
tirely satisfied,” 

Send your order today while the supply las’ 
and enclose money order or certified 
Address 
Roberts Harness Co., Norwood Park, Chicago, | 
References—Continental and Commercial 7 

& Savings Bank. ¢ hicago. 


che 
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4 Ship your hides to Cownie, 
, the old reliable tanner, with years 
2 ef experience and reputation = 















and robes made to their order 
Don li your good hides, 
Send them to Cownie and 
save more 
fine robe or 
4 ever before 



















DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH 4 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
and and power, the size you nerd s! & 

Drice you'd like. Work doue & 
Aith the time. Built of all s\ce 
and iron like the $500 m'rers 
but simpler. The Leader of 
Little Mixers. Perfect wor® '« 
any class of mixing. Emp 
Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic 
& minute. Only practical mise 
for farmer or contractor. Salis 
tion guaranteed o Money refunded. Wri# 
for circulacs or order fr: b 
ocr wu aa 
426 Gould Si. LA CROSSE, OD. 
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_—_—___— - a aeaeeaeal — eineieiamoest sieiiatniaianitieatess == 
—— clined from the high of last summer ______—s—C FOREIGN EXCHANGE. lings, $7.50 to $9 f ew $5 to $6.50 
| o | just as severely as American prices. — , In eastern W d esh meat n ts 

| } There is now in circulation in the United | 7 be 0 cents to $2 higher, pork loins up 
+ States 163 per cent as much money per : | S ) cents to $1 Veal mb and 1 toa 
capita as before the war. } : ~ c steady to $1 lower Mar Ll prices vl 
4 % gh erie he wee 5 Fo | gerade meats: Beef, $16.50 to $18; veal, 
General Price Outlook | The Week’s Market > | $81 5e | $9 to $22; lamb, $17 to $21; mutton, $13 
as sateen ; ‘ e eek S arketsS & SeF&aita to $14: light pork loins, $22 to $ heavy 
WAR NORMAL METHOD—We a. ad p oa Ga SiR EG an. $51 
i to the ti or that in order to) = = _ CATTLE. _ —— Ss sterling ex- ra FE os — candition 
rices we must know normal rela- ae | = reg stages phe Ocenpenegn 
r s. For instance, t yre-War nor- | WHEE ink0%5: 6's 34.867 |$3.8814|79.7 ernment crop report, Weakness il 
t “e of corn on Iowa iS the sec- before...... ssee| 3.8958 /79.9 market, general business and e 
‘ k in March was 52.1 3, where- } frane— | conditions and government report indi- 
it is 44 cents r. in her words, é V6 ree ‘ .193 } 0709 36.7 eating wheat holdin ull posi- 
’ s now only 84 per cent of pre-war ee Week before... ee 0721/37 tions 218,000,000 bus} inci- 
But altho corn on Iowa farms is selling | German mark l features during ie 
for 8+ per cent of pre-war normal price, Last week .... SSR) ONO G6") Sree ee eu 
rates on corn 4§ per cent of Med. and heavy wt. beef Week before aba .0162 6.8 clining grain prices 4 and 11th 
Eventually zyht rates and steers (1.100 Ibs. up)— aii —— there were exports of 750,000 bushels of 
ices must con er together. Choice and prime— 7 a _GRAIN. wheat Coarse grains depressed by drop 
| —S—————— 3 
sae ee eee ae 10.13) 10.63!10.18 | in wheat Country offerings of corn 
Week before ... 110.00) 10.58)10.08 Le light; receipts diminis!} z sentiment is 
CATTLE—1,300-pound fat cattie are now Good— | } | v = bearish, due to increas corn 
1! er cent of pre-war normal, as com- | TAR OOM Wi.b60 csi | 9 38} 9.95) 9.50 | o : x and oats In Chicago No. 
‘ .ek fore } g 29} ‘ | = 
pared with 132 per cent for 1.100-pound M de before .......... 9.38/10.00) 9.3% | - j a 2 red winter wheat rents 
fat cattle, 133 per cent for stockers and 0 (pe ggeones | og! 83 = = | = av over Chicago May; No. 2 hard 2% 
. 4as eee . ; S. _ i | - a . 
fe ‘gs and 111 per cent for canners and Week before ...cc.0s.. | .25| 8.75 es _ eo Se a cents over; No. 3 mixed corn, 6% cents 
cl rs. Common— Corn, No. 2Y— | |} under May; No. 3 yellow, 6% cents under. 
HOGS—Heavy hogs are 127 per cent, light EMU SHOUR aia kweanses | 13} 8.25 Last week ....| .70 .58 6114 For the week, Chicago May wheat down 
hogs 140 per cent, pigs 147 per cent, and ’ W eek before ss oe : 15} 8.15 We ek bef re al .68 | ca ware -| .61 10 cents at $1.55; May corn, 2% cents at 
pa ng sows 112 per cent of pre-war air bang om — steers Corn, No. 3Y— } } 69% cents Minneapolis May wheat down 
n ul Heavy 3; are selling at a (1.100 Ibs. down) | Last week ....} .64%4] .56 59%| .53%4 aaa : 81 465 ccna, CMs Mav 
I scount on a punt of ‘th » Jaree Choice and prime— | Week before ..] .6546| .55%4| .58%4) .5742 age hg <° - as , y >a 
1 i ‘ ceire =: Last week . ae 10.13/10.50/10.00 Corn. No. 4Y— Wy cents at $1.40 Winnipeg May 5 
ce oy id cotton cr »vS Week before . a 9.75.10.50] 9.83 Last week .... 61°, 54%} .58% 521 cents at $1845, M ieapolis reports bet- 
SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs have risen Medium and good— Week before ..]| .63 | 534] .57%%| .55%4 ter flour inquiry. Kansas City export de- 
t per cent and quarter-blood wool Last week ... ; 8.81! 9: 8.90 Oats, No. 2W | mand fair: mil x demand slow 
cents at Bosto is only 80 per Week before ...... -| 8.65] 9.5 8.84 Last week ~-| 45%] .42 | .451 39% | Dairy Products—HButter markets weak 
. f pre-war normal | Common— Week before 15%%| .4 | .45% v1, and unsettled thr t the week Supply 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 104 per cent Last week ..... -| 7.50) 7.95) 7.45 Barley nt itnuh Voce ig’ ceria 4 ae 
Gee HOMGAI= onth OS oer banks Ne | Week before ..........| 7.18] 8.20) 7.70 Last week ....{ .7514| .61 a dibe egg och. 
I gpucshng ‘ Pherae sie gs 3 Butcher cattle— Week before ..] .75 trading on dec t ha d fur- 
wheat 155 cent ind No. 1 Heifers— { | | Rye | ther depressin eff t iles most tor 
rn wheat 148 per cent. The wheat ee) aa P 7.13] 7.88 i3 Last week .... 1 ilar trad > nt more than 1,230,- 
only about 2 cent above Week before .... 6.75} 8.00) 7.0 Week before ..| O00 pound Dat itt a d during 
r whereas t ‘ crop is 11 per Cows Wheat, No. 2 hard weel ther { i next 
ove normal, and the oats crop | Last week ...... 6.38! 6.55! 5.9 Last week » -/1.7146/1.59 t ’ ‘ Trade < ia outlook. but 
The tae arereikve Week before .. 5.88) 6.63! 6.05 Week before 1.75 1.6144 /1.59 1.61 } , ; 
Pi. ird surplu Bulls 1 ‘ loul ) i recov- 
I the pr: ) ind oats Last week .. 631 6.00) 5.25 HAY ery I I « lex 
statist position ot wheat Week before 01 6.131 5.25 | = — —_—--- week ms « Ney \ i cents, 
strong Canner and cutter cows | | > Chicago 46 ¢ idelphia 48 cents, 
FAF N PRICES—B iuse of the Last week ° 1.00) 3.88 62 | ; Bost 7 « 
t rates and hig handling Week before 8.88} 3.88) 5.88 « = Cheese 1 cet teady no material 
i‘ tern ‘ irket prices are Feeder steers } r < change in pri Trad confined most- 
tir and re got P local Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up) = | ; P 1p ' i 
a i i a week 8.6 8.75| 8.63 | | ; ~ l t l I ‘ has 
rr grain prices 4s a percentage of Week before .| 8.00] 8.58! 8.63 | lo wal r reached western market ol rccount of 
pi ir normal Tow t itors quoted Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) | Clover. ei ~~ lower costs and | had mmewhat de- 
al t 44 cents for corn last week, or Last week o«| 8.38} 8.25) 8.25 Last week pressing effect Closing prices Wiscon- 
or 84 per cent of pr Var nor il. Oats Week before . oof 7.75) 8.13} 8.25 Week before | sin primary markets averag Twin 16% 
at lowa elevators Y cents. or 78 Stockers— | | Mixed Clover, No. 1 cents: Daisies, 2744 cents; Double Daisies, 
p nt of pre-war normal. At ter- Steers : Er | - wast week . 16.75 265%, cent Young America 25 cents; 
n markets corn is 14 per cent and aga yo . oo a S 7 i 58 Week before 17.00 Pn aie m cain 
: : eek before ++| @-13) ¢.20] 4.0 Timothy, No. 1— ager ee ae , 
0 ~ “r cent of pre-war normal. > | ‘eatendi’ cae : op shippir demamn ery y rine 
; a Dorrie a soles es re = “f Reser Cows and heifers EE | EE Last week .... 26 00 ~~ Shipping an \ \ : t. Prin 
s, ¢ ad orkt n an gral | Last week »++] 5.75) 5.25) & Week before . e 120.00) 26.50 cipa may market report bulk of receipts 
I ers are still charging war-time | Week before . .-| 5.50] 5 5.25 | Alfalfa, Choice— | going to local trade Receipts timothy 
rates for their servic but the farmer | ee ee HOGS. | Last week .121.50]22.50 | and clover mixed light in Kansas City 
I es only four-fifths of pre-war nor- Heavy (250 Ibs. up) i" tt Week before . 21.50/21.50] | Eastern markets quiet Active demand 
n x the labor whic he sells in the Last week 9.85 9.95 | — on ai 1 l, ) an | for No, 1 and No, 2 timothy in Chicago 
f grain Week before 9.70 9 48 ast week 9.00) 20.75} ; mentin ial ae a on mor an 
m ” eA rx = Week YP for 9 7 +4 } Mack betes 1900120 00 north side vy é Ll per ton 1 than in 
OTHER FARM PROOUCTS—Butter is 142 Medium (200-250 Ibs.) | Atal es ‘de ~ Chicago sout de Alfalfa receipts in 
i nt, cotton is 88 per cent, and clo- | Last week . 10.20) 16.85}10.20 - = eae any 14.50118.00 Chicago and Cincinnati light. Prairie hay 
\ ed at $12.40 per bushel at Toledo | Week before 10.05/10.67| 9.80 tak Newries =olq7 7 in f vest at prevailing prices but 
Spee | Light (150-200 Ibs.) Week before 14.50/17.75 pens gic. eboney teil ieee tat aprea ents 
“0 = ue i Last week 10.25/11.35110.20 \Ifalfa No. 2 demand not urgent Reeeipt generally 
PROVISIONS—Lard 3s 11 per cent of Week before . 10.30/11.05! 9.90 Last week 10.00/14.50 ure small; no accumulatior reported. 
pr r normal : sides are 107 per | Light lights (130-150 lbs.) Week before 10.00/15.00 Markets in fair position to absorb offere 
( moked bacor 3 158 per cent and Last week » oe [22.40/10 — Sgn ; oko 13.59 | ings Soft roads pre nting heavy movee 
Ss d ham is 18 r ent Packers Week before vee (11.05) 9.9 We 1 me 8 0) : 0) ment in many ( Quoted No. li 
to make mo yn the higher Smooth, heavy packing | } me contd hd =e 15.9 timothy, $30 New York. $ ‘ o, $27 
° Fi (950 Ibs. up) | “Fens 5 ign rely - = : oe 
if pork rod " 1 lose ney Sows Ce ] { FEEDS. lemphis. $23 nnat ‘ moth 
W ; a ae Last week . 9.25! 9.50) 8.50 — = N r y | § $25 oun 
we rad j $2 $0 rc ’ t 
= ne b : Week before 9.38) 9.50) 8.00 | bs | . got N@GW ork, icago ? eme- 
FUTURES—May corn i 1vu2 per cent of Rough packing sows (200 | | 1 | 2 si ¢« phis, $22 Cincinnat LO. 1 « ixed, 
r, July cor 2 cent; May Ibs. up) | 1 5 | © } =| $25.50 New Yorl ; Cineinna $16.50 
3 pe ( J wats 97 per Last week 8.25] 8.75) 7.75 nla : = Minneapol No falta ‘7 Memphis, 
1 vheat cent May Week before 8.50) 8.75) 7.2! ; _ = = $25 Cineinnat $21.50 Minneapo ‘0. 2 
112 per nt i May sides Pigs (130 Ibs. down) \. = = y | ilfalfa. $20 J M Do $10 
- ea races TAs Last week .. , .. 22 {10.95/10.1% = Ss s & ° . 
‘ oer = =a ieee Week before ..110.50/10.30 —— a 4 = Q 0 Omaha 
£ ut cag t May will Stock pig : : ar { ais s Feed—Market hanged Jobbers 
$9.10 On t t 1f May rib Last week 9.75|.....110.50 t week °6 0.50/28.00 riya) showing ineclinat to unload because 
y will sel $8.9 because Week before 9.50|.....] 9.8 ‘ before 2 0.00 22.00/35 '00 consumption of mill fee \ ch is heave 
ood dema *ked meats - SHEEP. Short . iest on farn between Januar ind March, 
a tikes ‘ ; aR 5 31 | Lia wee ) uy > OO 88 OO 3 an — ountrs on . 5 ooh 
Paneagis 2 | Lambs (8# Ibs. down) Week before. . 25.00/22.00|22/00/38.00 cnneR ih Ape. “oun demand Egns 
=p ther than below 4 medium to prime } Hominy Feed— for all feed stuff Improved linseed meal 
RAILROAD RATES ght rates on Last week 9.88/10.12) 9.50 | ¢ 00 2 (Vy export demand reported I rt of cote 
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want to.know 


what the interest is on 
ca $984 for a year and seven months— 
or the value of 769 bus. of grain at $1.72 a 
bushel—or how many rods of fence it will ES 
take to fence in any cf your fields—then 
this handy Calculator will tell you the cd 
answer in a jiffy. 
We will send every farm owner free an 
postpaid a copy of this valuable fos 0k 
that answers these and hundreds of othe 
farm problems. We will also send fr o 
our new Catalog on 


SQUARE DEAL FENCE » 


—tells how it is built on honor and sold on merit bs | 
Square Deal Lock double-grips th & 


e 
4 
La 
K 






—how the § 
strand wires and cannot eslip—how the wav 
strand wires keep Square Deal Fence from bag 
ging or sagging—and all aboutits many other i 
exclusive featores that make it outlast all other 8 
for your copies of 
bal Write Today these two valuable 
books. They’re both free to landowner gz 
everywhere. A postcard brings them by 
return mail. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. y 2 
~ \ 983 Industrial St. Peorla, li. 





U. S: GOVERNMENT HARNESS. 


WORTS $9520 oveNty 





\ Ph % 

This wonderful HARNESS is GOVERN- 
MENT INSPECTED, made of the BEST 
LEATHER. je ess that will last a lif 
ime, %-ir i reast gtr 












HARNESS 


rt ; \ 
} t hames, leather 1 
pads, 5-ring breeching with 1%-in, 6tray 



















zy all a nd, 

s HARNESS retails for $95.00—our har 

| price to you while they last, ONLY 
- 
















ill never get a bigs rer bargain 


Gaov. 


















today the; I 

I), orders accepted ‘Ever y 
YT is guaranteed or your money will be 
ref 1 References: Central "Metropoli- 


tan Bank, 
Send for our FREE catalog 
containing many bargains in 
all kinds of Harness Goods, 
“Deal with Pleason and be pleased,”’ 
Pleason Army Market 
358-360 Market St., Dept.105 St. Paul, Minn. 
U.S. GOV. HARNESS 


u.s. 
























4 JUST OUT—My New “dir 
from fac tory’ Bargain Bo 
Gates. Pr 
} way bel mpetition.Va 
bigger than ever. Get it tod 
‘ . «el 

. at “im § ALL Freight 
B | 


3 long 








au 1ilt st 
\ All wires same size heavy 
Tele \ palvanized. 150 styles. A 
(7) Gates, I awn Fence 2 and Bi 


Sample and book free, postpe d 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 272 Cieveland, 0 
es 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


Coa: From j PRICES 'WAY.DOWN 
é the Fac Rivoe ‘ove kno cked the bi 

c igh ec t of fence b 

We Pay the Arba ged 

you money. Here ‘ 


Saved 38 per cen! 


R. D. Dillard, Milton, ©} 
: “t found all the Fence 
good or better than I expected. Isa\ 
$28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 








You will never kn¢ 0 h you can save thr 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
Selling plan until you get our free catalog. Writ« 


| KITSEL MAN BROS. Dept. 296 Muncie, tnd 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MF6. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) fowa Falls, lowa. 
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POLAR D-CHINAS. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, March 18, 15 





TAMWORTHS 






HORSES. 


eee 








= 4.3. KRAMER 


- me of GRAND BIG onrnen sire 
¢ The Clansman. & a bred 
rfa ere. A fe w spring 
ars by Big Porte Grand 
¢ Orphar Sheldor 
ansima We reed onls 
e best. Farm locate r 


SHELDON, ‘IOWA 








Col. J. A. Benson 


Sprusement Farm 
l ‘ r 0 Ib. spring 
boars by St. Pauland Big 
Rainbow Pen spring gilts 
offered open, sired by Rose 
Revolntion 


onde and 
ese gilte are fit for bes 
Priced low 


Sheldon lowa 
’ 








R. C. HENRY’S 


Matchless Herd of 
Poland Chinas 
Fall pigs at private treaty 
epect 


by Checkers, Giant Pr 
and Kvolutior 








i f show you # t 

ala ing fa pigs by the 
y # most Doted sires 

SHELDON, 1OWA 








POLAND CHINA 


BRED SOWS AND GILTS 


Our bred sows w pie y Let us ship you a 
good sow fron prize w ng herd, bre 0 grand- 
eons of Lite Rig I We w ship you one 
on approv 
FPRAINVIEW Hot AND SEED FAK’ 

Hist. Prop. Humboldt. Neb. 


Prank J. 


We Can Supply Your 
Every Want in Season 








. T WALL'S POLANDS 


e and 


Y GEO. E. WALL, BURDETTE, 1OWA 


Welworth Stock Farm 


Poland Chinas 


' for sale at private 
few « we f early ow, Pr 
1 


A few « 
treaty, alsc 
Lo se W 


W. J. Oseood, pos lowa 


Fairoaks Farm Polands 

















“ hat for atze anc 
re ird to ‘ \ few ly t "4 al wi 
1 1 ny he boar Fatroaks 
Picke ake ‘ Ae rice 
HAKEY Pe . PAHRER ER. ‘ wg low a 
Pure Bred Poland Chinas 
Tried sows a ai 
famous LL. A. Spee ta. mo of Mouw's a 
by Geretdale « bred ans 
man, Samson a | dyke for \ n Ay 
farrow r.F. FRANK, A t owa 


Bia TWPreK POL ANDES wens p= As.e7'd 











Big «tre gilts, well grow 
to Des; t \ gt «8 uu 
SO fall I ‘ w y Pa a Giar 
Joe I \ bac ke v Pa 
guarat y 8 158 ARRISH 
j F.D ( 
( * gilts ‘ gees ws a 
a. b for Aj ‘ w 
muh t 1 al he rigt oe Cor 
write to H. A. WOHLSDORI res lowa 


SPOTTED POLANE-CREN AS. 


Bb 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
The old-fashioned, prolific 
kind. Anything from wean- 






a 







ling pigs to bred sows. — 
Everything regis- 
tered, vaccinated, & 
and guaranteed. 

—Sales— a 
Aug. 23, Nov. 2 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO. fe 


SHI NANDOAH, 


Spotted Poland Chinas ; Orne scot tor hin 
ment 1 or 
invited. bk. } 


IOWA - 





Personal inspe 


Recor in 
CLENDE BER, Versailles 





Sw, AR 


HAMPSHIKES. 


Write For Our Free 24- Page Booklet 





i1Can'tG rong 
wh th Silver's fide 
shires.’ BO ¢ 
Private Sale Lists of 
Bred Sows and Gilts 
and Boars cholera 





WICKFIELD FARMS 
Box 77 Cantril, lowa 
fF F SILVER, Prop 


a”. Ss 


AMPSHIins. 


sows ans Bet my. bred for 








March ar farrow y marked and 
from popular blood Jines ‘ sows and gilts are 
Priced to sci]. E.R HE M, Selma, lowa, 





fk sir by Our ‘Roya 





We se 


Tamworths, the Original Big Type Hog 


| hogs of t t reeders are working towards. Our custo rs 


AMERICAN TAMWORTH SWINE RECORD ASS'N, 


Write us. 


HAMBURG, MICHIGAN 


ly again. 





TAMWORTHS 


Trio Sales Our Specialty 


Two sow pigs and an unrelated boar pig. 
Priced for quick sale. 


Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ul. 


Cedar Crest 
Tamworth 


Fall Pigs, either 
sex, $25 each—as 
many a8 you want. 
4 few good bred 
sows left for sale 
J.B. MACKO)Y 
Farragut, lowa 


<p 








B. F. Harris Farms Tamworths 


Home of Champions 
bampion boars: Knoll David and Glen- 
Junior champion boar: K. 8. Rival. 
Grand champion sow Miss Knowle XII. 


J. M. DOWELL, Supt., Box 10, SEYMOUR, ILL. 


Grand « 
ry X 


TAMWORTHS 


Herd sires: lowa Long Boy, senior yearling 
International winner, 1920: Gienary Dale, 6 mo., 
sired by the grand champion Glenary Long Boy 
and out of the grand champion sow, Miss Knowle 
XII. Sows the best the breed knows in blood 
and individuality, making a breeding plant well 
worth looking up. D. M. OVERHOLT, lowa 
City, lowa, R. R. No. 9, 








TAMWORTH 


THIEKD 80S 
FALL AND SPRING GILTS 
All bred for March and Apri 
dian bred boar Write yo 


J. W. Justice & Son, R. 7, 


farrow to a Cana- 
wants early. 


lowa City, lowa 


Ardmore Stock Farm 


We are offering 20 head of fall 
and yearling sows for sale. 
Bred to farrow in March ond first of April: 15 
epring gilte bred to farrow in Aprii All cholera 
immune, We st bave a few boars for saie 


1OWA CITY, I|OWA 





PROPST BROS., 





Tamworth Breeding Stock 


Spring and fall 


50 head In herd. For sale now 
t { both sexes: a 


jmmerand fa pigs, 
ew good boars 


All priced reasonably. Write 


J, E. CRUM, 


(Located ju east of Burlington, 


Dallas City, tl. 


lowa 








PLEASANT HILL FARM 


TAMWORTHS 


th sexes—all ages 
iteanee noel and open. 
All stock of breeding age—cbolera immune 
T. G. SHEER, Box 275, Bethany, Ill. 














POLAND-CHINAS 





Fisher & Son’s Poland Sale 


At Edgewood, lowa, Thursday, March 24 








On above mentioned date we 
riit that are real herd sow 
nach and April farrow \re 


the $20,000 Columbian Giant; 


mostly 


one to F.’s Columbian Giant. 


Last chance of the 
be on hand 


L. S. FISHER & SON, 





28 HEAD IMMUNE 28 


will offer at 
propositions, 
bred to F.’s Columbian Giant (he sired by 
is from the John Grant Giant family and the sen- 


tional Giant pig of the season; is the largest, heaviest boned Giant pig of the 
year 1920). Others are bred to Bob Blue Valle yfa real show boar of Big Bob 
type). Will offer as attractions three tried sows, two bred to Bob Blue Valley and 


season to buy this line of breeding. 


COL. O. J. HESS, Auctioneer 


Public Auction 25 head of 


bred to boars of unusual caliber 


Spl ny 
for late 


Send for catalog and 








We | Have Decided Not to Hold Our Poland ‘China Sale 


d ng gi B and 15 fal gilts at private treaty A mmune rhis is a great 
i siz bor an stretch 'B red mostly for March it t« ur great herd boars, The 
Ss sortie Great: aud W yrange by Orange Bo They are eloed tea un 850 toe100,. Write 
f catalog givi appre HS ng anddescription an explaining 0 AE SRATSDLOS on matl orders. 
J WILLIMACK. RR 0. 1, Oxford Junction, lowa 





orders our peciaity G 


sPorT TED POLAND CHINAS 





SAPAALDALS 


Faulkner’s Famous Spotted =— 


The World's Greatest Pork Hog. 
I 


yundation s 


FAULKNER, 


OCK & spe aity 


Box w, 


puKoc ws ERSERY s. 


JAMESPORT, MO. 








honors at the 1920 lowa 
Wonder Lady 15 sells; 
- Get on our mailing list. 








4 Brookdale Farms 


eat sows go in our Fe 
finde rs Superior, the boar 


i bred to that phenomenal boar Path. 
thet hed many friends for gram nore 
State Fair His d t to Pathan Great 
firet at Des Moines; s All are by great aires. 


== | Thomas Robinson, 





independence, lowa 











A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


pig eed ndividuality. 





ee t's (Champlo Lhemse 


CRAMER @ ' SONS. 


Strictly 
eae Orion's Gi 
es lowa Fair winners 


ant and Great on'’s Sensation 
Inape meth invited 


Grea. outstanding 


Monroe. iowa 





Pure Bred — Gilts for $30.00 


Pedigree With Each Hog 


MURRAY, NEB. 





ALBERT YOUNG, 
JOHN A. SATTERLEE & SONS 


independence, lowa 








ffer for sale boars from Great Sensation, Pathmaster, 
Greater Orion Sensation, and Four fon These 
boars are good ects Out of Pas Great 
Sensation a Co ck ad Priced Call 
or write John A, Satterlee ns. | mdenendence la. 





Registered Durocs 


to Rajah’s 
S504 wi 


Bred glite—O. ¢ san red 

~ aang for Mar A aa ie l far ow, 
pprova W rite 

EM “ © v McALINEYW, Donnelison, Ell. 


mention this paper when writing. 


Please 











Duroc Jersey Boars 


Am now offering chotk spr 
of March and Apri it 
finder and Orion Cherry Ring | 
back of them They are pric 


EMERSON CRABS 


Rey nolds, 


UALITY DUROCS !'5:: ic2".2u2 
cS i: mes (ried sows, 

ilts, open 

ages rien to head herds of 


lenberger Farma, Argyle, I]! 








and bred 
the moet 


boars of a)! 
exacting. Sha 


gt class. big type boars and gilts, no 





IRVINEDALE 
BELGIANS 


Stallions and Mares For Sale 


We have a number of growthy ye 
stallions for sale at prices which will n 
the owner money. Also have some ey 
lent mares bred to or daughters of the 
defeated grand champion Alfred de | 
Eyck. We have horses to suitevery b 
Mention this paper when writing. 


Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, lowa 


(Hourly trolley service from Des Moin: 








THE CRAWFORD STOCK FARM 


OFFER 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 
imported and Home Grown 





Four and five-year-olds, ton and heavier; t H 
year-olds, two-year-olds, yearlings, ton stallior 

at farmers’ prices. Correspondence soli 
Inspection invited 


R. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 


PERCHERO 


Miles, low: 
STALLION AND MARES 


good boned, rugged 


breeding, also t 














have an espectally 
year-old stallion of excellent 
good producing mares for sale Aliso a few ! 
Hereford bulls that will suit breeders, but _¢ 
within reach of farmers. Write for details or « 


LEEBROS., Mitcheliville, lows 


PERCHERON 


STALLIONS AND MARES 
FOR SALE 


We have some imported and some home 
mares for sale; also six stallions ranging in age f 
three years to one year. Ail are recorded {1 € 
books of the Percheron Society of America 
C. E. BOROP, Princeton, 


Use Shire Power 


eapest and best power that any farmer 
use sbire mares wilil raise as good a colt 
working Breed your mares to > 
stallions the young stock will make you a J 
good profit For information on Shires, write 


W. G. Lynch, Secretary, American Shire Horse Ass'n 
Box B, Tonica, , Mlinois 


FOR SALE éfoecent? STALLION 


sound; coming three years 


Price reasonable, 
R. R. 3, UTICA, ILL 


Belgian ~ Staliions and Mares—\ 
two 2-yr.-old, one 3-yr.-old 
5-yr.-old and oid stallions, ranging In w+ 
from 1900 to 2400 |bs. These are rugged, sound, h+ 
boned horses of our own raising; all fully gua 
teed. We also bave some good mares priced acco é 
to selection. Carrothe rs _Bros _M asonvilie, lo low: 


120 PERCHERONS 


Stallions and mares forsale. Age and 
ity to sult al! buyers. Write, or better vet 
Our prices are righ 


BEN Est L. HE MBERT, 


as when idle, 


Good individuals 


A. C. WYLIE, 
( WOLeK for sale 
i one 6-yr. 


Corning. towa 


TWO SHIRE ‘STALLIONS 


FOR SALE—On¢e bay and one sorrel. Both cor 


five vears old: big, rugged, heavy boned hor-« 
guarapteed hreeders and sound. Priced for q 3 
sale. R.J. PAUL, Gil 


man (Marshall Co.), I Vv 


ry WoO Shire stallions, 12 ana 5 year old, ‘or 
sale or trade for cattle. Write for furthe 
formation, ELK CREEK RANCH CO., Atlanta, 








JAC KS. 


BIG JACKS FOR SALE 


are Offering the best lot of big Mammot! 
In po slate, for salé al bed rock prices. If yo 
use a good b Ie in your locality, write to u 
get our prices, for we will sell you a bigger and 






ter Jack, cheaper than you can buy him elsew € 
We guarantee our jacks to you tn such a wa 
they cannot lose you money Write for price 


few big sial 


F. F P. Shekleton & Sons, 


lions for sale very cheap 


Lawler _towa 


| Jacks For Sale 


40 big registered Man 
jacks; weight from 
1200 pounds: height 
15 to 16 hands; extra 
bone. Biue ribbon \ 
at Kentucky, Missour 
Illinois 
Also 30 jennets. 


l Se = 
L. W, HOX T, y; Pike Co., Illine!= 





Big Jacks For Sale 


sig type black Mammoth jacks, 3, 
4 ae! 5-year-olds. Extra he avy bone 
and big as baby elephants f 


Fred Chandier, R. 7, 


FOR QUICK SALE 


Chariton, lowa 


I will sell one of the best registered jacks ft 
Missouri ff taken soon; 16 bands high. big bone 
from tip to tip of ears, wt. 1150, 4 yra. old; quick pe 





former Fy 
JOR SALE 
broke, sure, gentle to handle, Can show Pp 

of bis colts, Theo. M. Smith, Virden, Ill, 


guar, anteed. Chris. Spalnhow Gentr 


; 


extra good registered jack 





— 











